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JOINT CAMPAIGN--George W. Ball, (second from right) Under Sec- 
retary of State and the Department Chairman of the joint campaign 
of the National Health Agencies and the Federal Service Joint Cru- man 
sade, receives contributor’s envelopes from Charles E. Higdon, an on. 





Assistant Secretary 


YOUR SUPPORT SOUGHT FOR: 


FSO who is serving as Campaign Coordinator. Dwight J. Porter, 
for Administration (right) and Vice Chair. 
of the Joint Campaign, 
The drive began on March 1 and will continue to 





and FSO Harold T. Christie look 
April 15, 


The National Health Campaign and Joint Crusade 


RESIDENT Johnson has urged 

Federal personnel in the U.S, 
and overseas to contribute to the 
joint campaign of the National 
Health Agencies and the Federal 
Service Joint Crusade. (See back 
cover), 

The campaign began on March 1 
and will continue through April 15. 

Under Secretary George W. Ball 
is Chairman of the Joint Cam- 
paign in the Department. Dwight J, 
Porter, Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, is Vice Chairman, 
FSOs Charles E, Higdon and Harold 
T. Christie are serving re- 
spectively as Campaign Coordi- 
nator and Deputy Coordinator, 

The National Health Agencies 
participating in this fund raising 
drive are: American Cancer So- 
ciety, American Heart Associa- 
tion, Muscular Dystrophy Asso- 
ciation of America, National Mule 
tiple Sclerosis Society, National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociation and National Cystic Fi- 
brosis Research Foundation. 

Joined with these health agen- 
cies in the campaign are four 
groups organized in a Joint Crue 
sade: CARE, Radio Free Europe, 
American-Korean Foundation and 
Project Hope. None of these or- 
ganizations receives money from 
the United Givers Fund, the only 
other drive approved bythe Presi- 
dent. 

Secretary Rusk, in a letter to 
his colleagues last month announc- 
ing the campaign, noted the gen- 





erous response in previous years, 
but called on all employees to 
"enhance that record and come 
even closer to our goal of 100 
per cent participation.'' He added 
that "in making our contributions 
we should keep in mind that we 
are giving to eleven separate ore 
ganizations each dedicated to im- 
proving the welfare of those less 
fortunate than ourselves,"' 
Bernard Rosen, Director of the 
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Office of Personnel, is assisting in 
organizing and supervising the 1964 
National Health Agencies Campaign 
in the Capital area. He will be 
working with RobertS, McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, whois serv- 
ing as 1964 Chairman of the Na» 
tional Health Agencies Campaign, 
and C, Douglas Dillon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is serving 
in the same capacity with the 
Federal Service Joint Crusade, 
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INTERNATIONAL CLUB--The International Club of Washington, which includes about 300 
members of the Department, is busily planning its opening in April. Seated beneath @ 


picture of the Club are (I. to r.) Lord Harlech, British Ambassador; Julius M. Udochi, Nig 
Ambassador; Herve Alphand, French Ambassador, and James J. Wadsworth, President of the Cl 
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THE COVER=Maurice Eysenburg’s 
cover shows the famous painting 
by Benjamin West, ‘‘The Conference 
yo Treaty of Peace with England, 

783;’’ a reproduction of signa 
ooke to the Treaty and a photo- 
raph of the Peace Treaty Desk. 
hown in the painting, left to 
right, are American Commissioners 
John Jay, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Henry Laurens, and their 
secretary, William Temple Franklin. 


See page 32. 





SECRETARY RUSK ON 


United States Policy Toward 


International Communism 


Following are excerpts from remarks made 


by Secretary Rusk at the annual Full Citizen- 
ship and World Affairs Conference of the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers. The conference was held in 
Washington on February 25. 


SHOULD like to discuss with you 

today a central question-one 
which rightfully looms large inthe 
concern of the American people 
about foreign affairs. What is the 
policy of this government toward 
international communism ? 

At the present time, as through- 
out the postwar period, there are 
some who, for political or other 
reasons, deliberately sow cone 
fusion about our real intentions, 
Also, both at home and abroad, 
puzzlement may arise on more 
legitimate grounds. 

We are asked how we can object 
to other free countries selling 
goods to Cuba when we are willing 
to sell wheat to the Soviet Union. 
We are asked why we refuse to 
recognize the Peiping regime when 
we recognize the Soviet Union. We 
are asked why we have treated 
Yugoslavia and Poland somewhat 
differently from other Communist 
states in Eastern Europe. We are 
asked why we enter into cultural 
exchange agreements, or a test 
ban treaty, with a government 
whose leader has continued to boast 
that he will ''bury"' us. 

If the Communists, as a group, 
have as their aim the destruction 
of our way of life, how is it that 
we can treat one Communist coun- 
try differently from another? And 
why do we enter into anagreement 
or understanding with a Commu- 
nist government over one matter, 
while accepting the hard necessity 
of continued hostility and conflict 
over other matters? 

Before answering those quese 
tions, let me make one point clear. 
We, in this Administration, and in 
this country, are under no illusions 
as to the designs of the Commue 
nists against us and the entire 
Free World. No one needs to tell 
us that the Communist menace is 
deadly serious, that the Commu. 
nists seek their goals through 


varied means, that deception is a 
standard element in their tactics, 
that they move easily from the 
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direct attack to the indirect, or to 
combinations of the two.... 

The first objective of our policy 
toward the Communist states must 
be, and is, to play our part in 
checking Communist imperialism. 
This Administration will vigor- 
ously oppose the expansion of the 
Communist domain, whoever the 
Communists in question may be, 
by force or the threat of force, 
whether directly or indirectly ap- 
plied. 

To that end we maintain a nue 
clear deterrent of almost unimagi- 
nable power. To that end, we have 
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increased our conventional milie 
tary forces and made them more 
mobileand have encouraged and 
assisted other free nations on the 
front lines of the Free World to 
strengthen their conventional 
forces. 

Given the catastrophe that a nue 
clear engagement would be for the 
entire world, we do not intend to 
fall into a position where we may 
have to choose instantly between 
a nuclear reaction and the loss of 
one or another outposts of freee 
dom. We are resolved to maintain, 
and to persuade other Free World 
nations to maintain, the capability 
to repel partial or limited attacks. 

We have also improved our cae 
pacity to deal with guerrilla war- 
faremand are helping our allies 





and friends who are subject tothat 
type of aggression. 

In Southeast Asia and to a lege 
ser extent in certain areas of Latin 
America, indirect aggression is not 
just a threat but animmediate dane 
ger, involving both daily loss of 
life and danger to vital Free World 
positions, This type of assault was 
beaten in Greece, the Philippines, 
and Malaya. With resolution and 
continuing endeavor by the peoples 
beset by these tactics, and with 
help from us and other free nae 
tions, those earlier victories can 
be repeated. 


Tue Free World must prevent 
the Communists from extending 
their sway through force, whether 
through frontal assault, piecemeal 
territorial grabs, or infiltration of 
men andarms across frontiers, We 
will continue to do our part to make 
aggression not only unprofitable to 
the Communists but increasingly 
costly and dangerous to them. 

We also combat Communist im- 
perialism by helping the develope 
ing countries to modernize their 
economies and to overcome the so- 
cial and political problems which 
breed discontent. In addition, we do 
what we can to help settle disputes 
within the Free World=disputes on 
which the Communists try tocapie 
talize. 

We are not defenders ofa sterile 
status quo. We donot oppose peacee 
ful changes. We favor economic, 
social, and political progress for 
all peoples, including our own, And 
we believe that every nation has a 
right to choose and modify its own 
institutions, 


We provide economic and teche 
nical assistance to developing na- 
tions and take part in peacemaking 
and peacekeeping within the Free 
World because we want to builda 
decent, peaceful world order, At 
the same time these activities are 
important methods of preventing 
the Communists from extending 
their domain. 

Nobody knows that better than 
the Communists themselves, That 
is why their favorite slogan is: 
"Yanks, go home." Why any good 
American would wish to further 
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“The Communist world is no longer a single flock of sheep...” 





that central Communist objective 
is beyond my comprehension. Yet 
that would be the effect of retreating 
from our international commit- 
ments, of turning our back on 
dangers and disputes at distant 
points, and of gutting our foreign 
aid program and other means of 
strengthening and defending the 
Free World. 

These things I have mentioned 
so far are necessary to safeguard 
ourselves and our world. Until the 
Communists themselves change, 
the most elementary security cone 
siderations demand that we remain 
ever alert to the dangers their 
very outlook on life raises for us 
and for others committed to freee 
dom. 

But our policy does not endthere. 
In the longer run, we want the Come 
munists to come to see that their 
aggressive hostility toward the 
Free World is not only costly and 
dangerous but futile. Meanwhile, we 
want to reduce as much as we can 
the chance that the hostility they 
have created between them and us 
may lead to a great war. Thus we 
search patiently for agreements 
and understandings to settle or 
blunt dangerous disputes between 
us and to bring armaments under 
control, The Soviets appear to 
recognize that there is a common 
interest in preventing a mutually 
destructive thermonuclear ex- 
change. We have managed to reach 
a few limited agreements with 
them. These do not yet constitute 
a detente. We hope for further 
agreements or understandings.... 

But it is not enough to contain 
communism and to try tonegotiate 
specific agreements to reduce the 
danger of a great war. The conflict 
between the Communists and the 
Free World is as fundamental as 
any conflict can be. Their proe 
claimed objectives and our con- 
ception of a decent world order 
just do not and cannot fit together. 


Ws view communism as a sys- 
tem incapable of satisfying basic 
human needs, as a system which 
will ultimately be totally dis- 
credited in the minds of men every- 
where. We believe that the peoples 
who have been brought under Come 
munist rule aspire toa better life~w 
of peace, economic opportunity, and 
a chance to pursue happiness. This, 
indeed, has always been so. But in 
recent years an important new 
trend has been perceptible: some 
of the Communist governments 
have become responsive, in vary- 
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ing degrees, if not directly to the 
aspirations of their subjects, at 
least to kindred aspirations of 
their own. The Communist worldis 
no longer a single flock of sheep 
following blindly behind one leade 
er. 

The Soviet Union and Communist 
China are engaged in a deep and 
comprehensive quarrelinvolving 
ideology (how best to promote the 
Communist world revolution), a 
struggle for influence in other 
countries and other Communist 
parties, conflicting national in- 
terests, and personal rivalries. 
The dispute between Moscow and 
Peiping has spread through the 
world Communist movement and, 
in many countries, has divided the 
local parties. 

The Chinese Communists have 
demanded that the Russians risk 
their national interests, and even 
their national survival, to pro- 
mote the world revolution, as that 
cause is defined by Peiping. The 
rulers of the Soviet Union have 
rejected this doctrine. They appear 
to have begun to realize that there 
is an irresolvable contradiction 
between the demands to promote 
world communism by force and 
the needs and interests of the So- 
viet state and people. 


T ue smaller Communist coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe have in- 
creasingly, although in varying 
degree, asserted their own poli- 
cies, We have always considered it 
unnatural for the diverse peoples 
of Eastern Europe, with their own 
talents and proud traditions, to be 
submerged in a monolithic bloc. 

We have wanted these peoples, 
while living in friendship with 
their Russian and other neighbors, 
to develop in accordance withtheir 
own national aspirations and 
genius. And they seem to feel a 
strong nostalgia for their tra- 
ditional ties with the West. Most 
of them are increasing their trade 
and other contacts with Western 
Europe and, to some extent, with 
us, 

Within the Soviet bloc, the Stali- 
nist terror has been radically 
changed. And within the Soviet 
Union as well as most of the 
smaller European Communist na- 
tions there are signs—small but 
varied and persistent signs<—of 
yearnings for more individual free- 
dom, And there are practical reas- 
ons why men must be allowed free- 
dom-eeif they are to achieve their 
best. 


Throughout the Communist 
world, the economic shortcomings 
of communism are vividly mani- 
fested. Failures in food production 
have become endemic. In Commue 
nist China, the standard of living 
is even lower than it was before 
the calamitous collapse of the 
"Great Leap Forward.'' The So- 
viet rate of growth has dropped 
below that of the United States and 
Western Europe and far belowthat 
of Japan. The actual increase in 
income, both national and per 
capita, in the lasttwelve years was 
less in the Soviet Union than inthe 
United States. The fact that come 
munism is economically ineffie 
cient has become increasingly plain 
to most of the peoples of the world. 


Here let us note a few points 
about trade. Since 1948 we have 
used export controls to keep stra- 
tegic commodities from the Soviet 
Union and its European satellites. 
Since 1950 we have maintained a 
total embargo on trade with Com- 
munist China and NorthKorea; and 
somewhat later this embargo was 
extended to North Viet-Nam. In 
October 1960, we embargoed ex- 
ports to Cuba, excepting foods and 
medicines. All these actions were 
taken and have been maintained for 
good reasons. In controlling ex- 
ports of strategic goods to Soviet- 
bloc countries, we consult and co- 
ordinate with fourteen other Free 
World industrial countries through 
a Coordinating Committee, known 
as CoCom. We have never em- 
bargoed or opposed the sale of 
foodstuffs to Sovietebloc countries. 
Thus, our current sales of wheat 
to the Soviet Union involved no 
change in basic policy. And from 
a traditional Yankee trading viewe 
point, we are not unhappy about 
Swapping surplus foodstuffs for 
gold and hard currency which help 
to balance our international pay- 
ments. 

Our capacity to influence events 
and trends within the Communist 
world is very limited, But itis our 
policy to do what we can to ene 
courage evolution in the Commu- 
nist world toward national inde- 
pendence and open societies. We 
favor more contacts between the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
and our own peoples, We should 
like to see more Soviet citizens 
visit the United States. We would 
be glad to join in cooperative en- 
terprises to further mankind's 
progress against disease, poverty 
and ignorance. We applaud the in- 
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Why the U.S. treats various Soviet bloc states differently 





terest of the Soviet leadership in 
improving the lot of the Soviet 
people. 

Thus our policy toward inter- 
national communism has three ob- 
jectives: 

(1) To prevent the Communists 
from extending their domain; and 
to make it increasingly costly, 
dangerous, and futile for them to 
try to do so; 

(2) To achieve agreements or 
understandings which reduce the 
danger of a devastating war; 

(3) To encourage evolution with- 
in the Communist world toward na- 
tional independence, peaceful coe 
operation and open societies. 

We believe that we can best proe 
mote these objectives by adjusting 
our policies to the differing be- 
havior of different Communist 
states—or to the changing behavior 
of the same state. 


Waren Yugoslavia challenged Sta- 
lin's centralized control of Com- 
munist affairs in 1948, we gave that 
country military and economic ase 
sistance. Yugoslavia not only de- 
fied Stalin but stopped supporting 
the guerrilla aggression against 
Greece, reached an agreement with 
Italy on Trieste, and increased its 
economic, political and cultural 
ties with the West. Itisnotameme- 
ber of the Warsaw Pact. 

As a nonealigned state, it has 
gained influence among the un- 
committed nations of the world. 
Sometimes it agrees with the Soe 
viet Union on particular points of 
foreign policy, sometimes not, In 
brief, Yugoslavia is an independent 
state. Its success in defending its 
independence made other peoples 
in Eastern Europe wonder why 
they could not do likewise. And not 
least important from our viewe- 
point, Yugoslavia is not shipping 
arms to be used against a demo- 
cratic government in Venezuela, 
and is not trying to destroy non- 
Communist governments in South 
Viet-Nam and Laos. 

For some years, we have treated 
Poland somewhat differently from 
other Sovietebloc states. A good 
deal of the national autonomy and 
domestic liberalization which the 
Poles won in 1956 persists. Most 
of Polish agriculture remains in 
private hands; religion is strong; 
Poland has developed a broad range 
of relations and exchanges with the 
West. Poland has historic ties with 
the West. And its people are the 
close blood relatives of many citi- 
zens ofthe United States. We apolo- 
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gize to none for our efforts to help 
the brave people of Poland to pre- 
serve their national identity and 
their own aspirations, 


At one time we felt compelled 
to break diplomatic relations with 
Bulgaria. Since the ruthless supe 
pression of the Hungarian national 
revolution in 1956, we have been 
represented in Budapest not bya 
regular envoy but by a Charge’. We 
have never had diplomatic rela- 
tions with Communist Albania, the 
most blatantly Stalinist state in 
Europe. 

Thus, for good reasons, we have 
treated various Soviet-bloc states 
differently and the same state dif- 
ferently at different times. And we 
shall continue to differentiate our 
policy according to the conduct of 
the various Communist states. 

Recently Rumania has asserted 
a more independent attitude and 
has expanded its trade and other 
contacts with the West. It has taken 
steps to improve its relations with 
the United States. We are respond- 
ing accordingly. 

Hungary has turned to a more 


permissive policy of national con- 
ciliation. We of course welcome 
any tendencies promising to ease 
the lot of the Hungarian people, 
We will do what we can to ene 
courage them, 

In Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria 
there are some signs of movement 
away from earlier and harsher 
policies. We are watching these 
developments with close attention, 

When we turn our eyes to Southe 
east Asia, we see a quite different 
Situation. There, two nationse 
Laos and South Viet-Nam-are the 
targets of subversion and aggres-~ 
sion directed and heavily supported 
by Communist North VieteNam, 
with the backing of Peiping. These 
aggressions violate specifically the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954 on 
Indo-China andthe Geneva Accords 
of 1962 on Laos. 

It is vitally important to the se- 
curity not only of Southeast Asia 
but of the entire Free World that 
these aggressions shall not suc- 
ceed. Our nation is committed to 
the support of Vietnamese free- 


(See POLICY, page 43) 





SCOUTS HONOR SECRETARY--Secretary Rusk receives a Boy Scout Emblem from Cub Scout 
Luis Granados III, 10, of Den 4, Pack 436, to help celebrate the 54th anniversary of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Cub Scout Granados, who represented the National Capital Area Council which has ¢ 
membership of 55,000 boys and 18,000 adult leaders, visited Mr. Rusk during Boy Scout Week. 
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U.S. Signs New Exchange 
Agreement With U.S.S.R. 


N Washington's Birthday, Ame 

bassador Foy D, Kohler signed 
in Moscow on behalf of the United 
States a new Agreement on Exe 
changes with the Soviet Union for 
1964-1965. This is the fourth of a 
series of twoeyear Agreements on 
Exchanges, the previous one have 
ing expired at the end of 1963. 

Negotiations for the new Agree- 
ment, originally scheduled to bee 
gin on November 19, 1963 were 
postponed as the result of the un- 
justified Soviet arrest of Profese 
sor Frederick Barghoorn, Thene- 
gotiations, which began on Jane 
uary 7, lasted a total of 46 days 
and the Agreement is retroactive 
to January 1, 1964, 

The length of the talks was an 
index of the complex and differ- 
ing views of the two countries with 
regard to both the conduct and cone 
tent of exchanges. The atmosphere, 
however, was friendly and busi- 
nesslike. 

Ambassador Kohler was ably 
assisted by members of his own 
Embassy staff and a team from 
Washington, representing the De- 
partment of State, the USIA, the 
Public Health Service, and the 
United States Office of Educae 
tion. 

The Washington group was head~= 
ed by Frank G, Siscoe, Director, 
Soviet and Eastern European Exe 
changes Staff (EUR/SES), who 
served as deputy chairman of the 
delegation and chief negotiator. 

Representatives of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Amerie 
can Council of Learned Societies 
and the Inter-University Commit- 
tee on Travel Grants also parti- 
cipated in the discussions. Others 
from the Department were Vladi-« 
mir Prokofieff and Charlotte M, 
McAuliffe of EUR/SES, Guy E, 
Coriden of CU/EUR, and Fred 
T, Teal of L/CRP. USIA was 
represented by Assistant Direce 
tor (USIA/IAS) Leslie S, Brady. 


The U,S.©U.S.S.R, Exchanges 
Agreements have customarily 
covered scientific, technical, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, medical, 
educational, cinematographic, ine 
formationhal, artistic, athletic and 
other fields, as well as tourism. 


_ The new Agreement is similar 
in structure to the 1962-1963 
Agreement but provides for amore 
balanced program of exchanges and 
the possibility of an approximate 
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15 per cent increase in the come 
parative volume of exchanges. 
(From the beginning of the first 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. Agreement on Ex- 
changes, January 1, 1958, until 
the expiration of the third, De- 
cember 31, 1963, approximately 
500 projects were completed by 
each country involving a total of 
approximately 4,500 Soviet visi- 
tors to the United States and more 
than 5,300 American visitors to 
the U.S.S.R.). Tourism, reckoned 
separately, has involved 8,000 to 
12,000 American visitors to the 
U.S.S.R. annually, and 80 to 450 
Soviet visitors to the United States 
annually. 


Tue United States is particularly 
interested in expanding Soviet 
tourism to this country in order 
to supplement the officially-spon- 
sored exchanges program. The 
new Agreement has several note- 
worthy features: 

(1) It provides additional oppor- 
tunities for cultural and profes- 
sional exchanges (artists, writers, 
composers, architects, legal spe- 
cialists, etc.) but avoids the equat- 
ing of Soviet public organizations 
with private American groups of 
Soviet choosing; 

(2) It includes broadened proe 
grams of agricultural and public 
health exchanges, including long- 
term research visits; 

(3) It expands the scope and 
variety of technical exchanges; and 

(4) It provides the exchange of 
outstanding performing arts ate 
tractions, including the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra and the 
Leningrad Ballet. 

In encouraging, facilitating and 
conducting mutually advantageous 
exchanges with the Soviet Union 
since 1958 the Department of State 
has been motivated by the belief 
that hostility and misunderstande- 
ing should decrease as the flow 
of persons and information be- 
tween the two countries increases. 
The long-term goal is, of course, 
the free flow of information and 
freedom of travel. 

Ambassador Kohler, in his ree 
marks upon signing the Agreement, 
said, in part: 

"We believe that this Agree- 
ment, which recognizes the prine 
ciples of reciprocity and mutual 
advantage, provides the basis for 





balanced, increased exchanges 
during the next two years. While 
we believe this new Agreement 
represents a measure of progress 
over the previous exchanges 
Agreement, we look forward, in 
subsequent agreements, to further 
and more substantial progress. We 
look forward to our goal of amore 
normal movement of information 
and persons between our two coune 
tries. 

"I would like to emphasize that 
travel between the United States 
and the Soviet Union is not and 
should not be limited to any ofe- 
ficiallyesponsored exchanges pro- 
gram. There are ample oppor- 
tunities for tourist travel, pro- 
viding person-to-person contact, 
and we hope that the present modest 
number of Soviet tourists coming 
to the United States will sub- 
stantially increase, As you know, 
the United States abolished, in 
July 1962, closed areas for Soviet 
citizens coming tothe United States 
under the exchanges program or 
as tourists.... 

'The President, the Secretary of 
State and the American public 
encourage and support a mutually 
advantageous exchanges program 
with the Soviet Union. I am glad 
to testify to the usefulness of this 
program. We all look forward to 
two more years of even more 


valuable exchanges, including a 
broader flow of information, which 
will contribute to the betterment 
of relations between our twocoun- 
tries," 







President Opposes 





Job Discrimination 
On the Basis of Age 


President Johnson issued an 
Executive Order last month aimed 
at ending job discrimination be- 
cause of age. 

The order reaffirmed the policy 
of the Executive Branch of hiring 
and promoting employees on the 
basis of merit alone and empha- 
sized the need to assure that older 
people are not discriminated 
against because of their age. 

The President urged the ac- 
ceptance of this policy by all 
sectors of the economy, public 
and private. 

Older workers are an indispen- 
sable source of productivity and 
experience, the order said, which 
our Nation can ill afford to lose. 

The head of each department 
and agency was called on to take 
appropriate action in enunciating 
this policy. 


UPGRADING DEPARTMENT JOBS 


Former Chiefs of Mission Serve in 


WENTY-FIVE former Chiefs of 

Mission are now serving the 
Department of State in other capac- 
ities, a reflection of Secretary 
Rusk's efforts to upgrade positions 
important to the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

In a recent statement before the 
Senate (Jackson) Subcommittee on 
National Security Staffing and 
Operations (see News Letter, Feb- 
ruary), the Secretary said: 

"I would be very sympathetic to 
the possibility of being able to ree 
duce numbers somewhat, increase 
rank, pay, and quality, and move 


toward more chiefs and fewer In- 
dians. I think that could be 
done.... 

"I think the State Department 
ought to move steadily toward—and 
this was implied also in one of 
your reports=—the concept at least 
in its policy sections of all chiefs 
and no Indians, or at least far 
more chiefs and far fewer Ine 
dians,'' he added. "This would 
expedite and it would give greater 
attention and greater competence 
at points which are critically ime 
portant in the conduct of our af- 
fairs, and would, I think, make it 


Where Former Chiefs of Mission Now Serve 


NAME 


Bartlett, Frederic (FSO«-1) 


PRESENT POSITION 


Special Assistant, Bureauof African 


Affairs 


Beam, Jacob (FSO-CM) 
Blanke, W. Wendell (FSO-1) 
Bonsal, Philip (FSO-CM) 
Brown, Winthrop (FSO-CM) 


ACDA 
Inspection Corps 
Inspection Corps 


Deputy Commandant, National War 


College 


Burns, John (FSO-1) 
Byington, Homer (FSO-CM) 
Calhoun, John A, (FSO-1) 
Durbrow, Elbridge (FSO-CM) 


Political Adviser, SHAPE 
Consul General, Naples 
Assistant Chief of Mission, Berlin 


Deputy U.S, Permanent Representa- 


tive (NATO) 


Gufler, Bernard (FSO-CM) 
Jernegan, John (FSO-CM) 
Johnson, U, Alexis (FSO-CM) 


Jones, Lewis (FSO-CM) 
Lyon, Cecil (FSO-CM) 

Mann, Thomas C, (FSO-CM) 
Nolting, Frederick (FSO-CM) 


Palmer, Joseph 


Director 


Bureau of European Affairs 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, NEA 


Deputy Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs 


DCM, London 

DCM, Paris 

Assistant Secretary of State, ARA 
On special detail 


General of the Foreign 


Service 


Richards, Arthur (FSO-1) 
Rubottom, Roy (FSO-CM) 
Stephansky, Ben S, (FSO-1) 


Deputy Assistant Secretary, 


ACDA (Geneva) 
Faculty Adviser, Naval War College 


ARA 


Thompson, Llewellyn (FSO-CA) Ambassador at Large 


Thurston, Raymond (FSO-1) 
Timberlake, Clare (FSO-CM) 
Trimble, William (FSO-CM) 


Faculty Adviser, Air War College 
ACDA 


Director, Office of West Coast and 


Malian Affairs 


Yost, Charles (FSO-CM) 


USUN 








other Positions 


easier to get a broad understand- 
ing of policy and policy objectives 
through the machinery that actually 
is responsible for the conduct of our 
relations.... 

"It seems to me that a man in 
Washington who spends all of his 
time brooding about a country like 
Brazil ought to be a mancompara- 
ble in competence to the man who 
is Ambassador to Brazil...I think 
that we might use FSO-l's or 
career ministers on the desks and 
see what the effect would be on 
the quality of the job done...." 


51 FSOs Appointed 
Chiefs Since 196 


Fifty-one Foreign Service offi- 
cers have received their first 
Chief of Mission assignments under 
the Kennedy-Johnson Administra- 
tion, 


The promotion of Foreign Serve 
ice officers tokey positions abroad 
recalls the remarks of the late 
President to the American Fore 
eign Service Association in 1962, 


",,. My feeling is that we should 
send career men, to the maximum 
extent possible, unless’ there 
happen to be special skills whicha 
nonecareer officer holds,'' Presi« 
dent Kennedy told his audience, 

"On the other hand, the career 
men themselves have to be of 
the best quality. You cannot exe 
pect any President or Secretary 
of State, merely to please the 
career officers, to send a career 
officer to a post if he is not the 
best. He should be the best. After 
ten or twenty years in the Service, 
he should be the best, in language, 
in knowledge, in experience, He 
should be able to stand up to any 
competition. If we get the best we 
can get in the Foreign Service at 
the beginning, every post will go 
to a Foreign Service officer. I am 
sure that all a Foreign Service 
officer asks is to be judged fairly, 
without bringing in extraneous cir- 
cumstances, on this basis of judge 
ment: Who is the best man for that 
post at that time, given the situation 
in that country? That should be 
the standard. 

''Now in some cases it will be a 
non-career appointment, but in 
many cases, in my judgment, we 
will end up with the best man 
available, and he will be a Fore 
eign Service officer." 
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NAME 









Charles Baldwin 
Aaron Brown 
Frederick Nolting 
Walworth Barbour 
Parker Hart 

Julius Holmes 

Leon Poullada 
Fulton Freeman 
John Calhoun 

James Penfield 
Samuel Berger 

Ben S. Stephansky 
Robinson McIlvaine 
Murat Williams 
Thomas Estes 
Edmund Gullion 
Armin H. Meyer 
John O. Bell 

John H. Burns 
William A. Crawford 
Raymond Thurston 
Ridgway Knight 
John M. Steeves 

C. Allan Stewart 
Wymberley Coerr 
Philip Sprouse 
Leonard Unger 
William Leonhart 
Foy D. Kohler 
Robert G. Miner 
Donald A. Dumont 
Outerbridge Horsey 
William J. Porter 
Horace G. Torbert, Jr. 
C. Vaughan Ferguson 
Olcott H. Deming 
Charles D. Withers 
E. Allan Lightner 
Robert C. Strong 
Brewster Morris 
Howard R. Cottam 
Claude G. Ross 
Graham A. Martin 
Douglas Henderson 








































Edwin M. Martin 
Andrew V. Corry 
Robert G. Barnes 
James D. Bell 









G. McMurtrie Godley 





POST 


Benson E. L. Timmons III 


W. Tapley Bennett, Jr. 


*Date confirmed by Senate. 








Malaysia 
Nicaragua 

Viet-Nam 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 

Iran 

Togo 

Colombia 

Chad 

Iceland 

Korea 

Bolivia 

Dahomey 

El Salvador 

Upper Volta 

Congo 

Lebanon 

Guatemala 

Central African Republic 
Rumania 

Haiti 

Syrian Arab Republic 
Afghanistan 
Venezuela 

Uruguay 

Cambodia 

Laos 

Tanganyika 

U.S.S.R. 

Trinidad 

Burundi 
Czechoslovak Soc. Rep. 
Algeria 

Somali 

Malagasy Republic 
Uganda 

Rwanda 

Libya 

Iraq 

Chad 

Kuwait 

Central African Republic 
Thailand 

Bolivia 

Haiti 

Argentina 

Sierra Leone 

Jordan 

Malaysia 

Dominican Republic 
Congo (Leopoldville) 


DATE 
OF APPT. 






2/22/61 
3/29/61 
3/15/61 
5/11/61 
4/6/61 
5/15/61 
4/18/61 
5/4/61 
4/27/61 
4/27/61 
6/14/61 
6/21/61 
6/27/61 
1/27/61 
6/9/61 
8/9/61 
12/5/61 
11/15/61 
11/21/61 
12/21/61 
12/18/61 
12/7/61 
2/8/62 
2/20/62 
7/2/62 
7/5/62 
7/2/62 
8/23/62 
8/20/62 
10/31/62 
11/8/62 
11/14/62 
12/1/62 
12/20/62 
12/21/62 
1/8/63 
3/14/63 
5/24/63 
6/17/63 
7/9/63 
8/6/63 
9/6/63 
9/17/63 
11/19/63 
12/5/63 
1/23/64* 
2/7/64 
2/19/64* 
2/19/64* 
2/19/64* 
2/24/64 


Foreign Service Officers Who Have Been Given Their First 


Chief of Mission Assignments By The Present Administration 


AGE WHEN 
APPOINTED 


59 
47 
50 
52 
50 
62 
48 
45 
42 
53 
49 
47 
47 
46 
48 
48 
58 
49 
47 
46 
48 
50 
57 
55 
48 
55 
aot 
43 
54 
51 


50 
52 
48 
51 
47 
53 
46 
55 
47 
54 
53 
45 
50 
49 
47 
55 
59 
49 
52 
46 





PRESENT 
RANK 






FSO-1 
FSO-CM 
FSO-CM 
FSO—-CM 
FSO-CM 
FSO-CM 
FSO-1 
FSO-CM 
Fso-1 
FSO-CM 
FSO-CM 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-CM 
FSO-1 
FSso-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-CM 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-CM 
FPSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-CM 
FSO-1 
FSO-2 
FSO-CM 
FSO-1 
Fso-1 
FsSO-1 
Fso-1 
FSO-2 
FSO-CM 
Fso-1 
FSO-CM 
FsoO-1 
Fso-1 
FSO-CM 
FSO-2 
FsSO-1 
FSO-CM 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 
FSO-1 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 





The Career Management Program 


The following information on the Career 
Management Program, given in question and 
answer form, was prepared for the News Letter 
by the Office of Personnel. 


Q. What steps have been taken to imple- 
ment the Career Management Program? 


A, The assignment and career 
development functions formerly in 
the Personnel Operations Division 
and the Career Development and 
Counseling Division have been 
combined into the new Career 
Management and Assignment Di- 
vision (CMAD) of the Office of 
Personnel, Foreign Service of- 
ficers with extensive experience 
in major fields of specialization 
have been assigned as Career 
Management Officers as follows: 
for the Administrative field, Mr. 
Peter Skoufis; for the Commere 
cial field, Mr. Samuel Yates; for 
the Consular field, Mr. Hugh Whi- 
taker; for the Economic field, 
Mr. Edwin Adams; for the Po- 
litical field, Mr. John R. Davis, 
Jr., Acting; for the Atlantic Affairs 
field, Mr. Eugene Frank; for Labor 
Attaches and other officers who 
have a special relationship with 
other government agencies (except 
Commerce, Defense, USIA and 
AID), Mr. August Velletri, 
These officers and their staffs 
will seek the right man for the 
right job bearing in mind the 
needs for Career specialization 
(a basic need of the Service)— 


the interests of the officer, and 
the skills available to achieve 
the purposes of U.S, Foreign 
Policy. 


Each Career Management Of- 
ficer (CMO) is now becoming famile 
iar with the qualifications of of- 
ficers currently occupying posi- 
tions in his (CMO's) field. Each 
CMO is also studying the quali- 
fications of officers currently as- 
signed to other fields but who have 
interest, experience, or education 
in the particular field with which 
the CMO is concerned. 


Q. Are Career Management Officers 
solely responsible for assignments? 


A. No. The Assignment Panels 
continue to function with the Chief 
of CMAD, Earl Sohm, or his Depu- 
ty, Robert Donhauser, as Chair- 


man, and with regional placement 





officers as wellas career manage= 
ment officers working together to 
obtain the best possible place- 
ments. 


Q. Will officers be ‘‘frozen’’ in certain 
specialized fields? 


A.No. Many officers already 
possess skills in several fields. 


In recognition of this, the recent 
Skills Appraisal questionnaire 
completed by all officers provided 
for identification of the five high- 
est skills levels an officer may 
have attained. It also provided for 
the indication of three career field 
preferences, 

Any officer may propose a change 
from one field to another with a 


PER Reorganized to Provide 


More Efficiency, Economy 


N Office of Personnel reorga- 

nization plan went into effect on 
February 17. 

The plan had been under study 
for some time by Acting PER Di- 
rector Bernard Rosen andhis staff 
(See January News Letter), Mr. 
Rosen was designated Director of 
the Office on February 14. Harvey 
R, Wellman remains as Deputy Di- 
rector, 

The Office was reorganized to 
provide: 

1. More effective administra- 
tion of career management and 
assignment activities relating to 
officer personnel--Foreign Serv- 
ice and Civil Service. 

2. A more comprehensive per- 
sonnel program for support per- 
sonnel. 

3. A reduction in costs by con- 
solidating functions and changing 
procedures. 

The major organizational 
changes include the establishment 
of a Career Management and As- 
signment Division which is headed 
by Earl D. Sohm. This Division 
incorporates those functions re- 
lating to officers formerly carried 
on by the Personnel Operations Di- 
vision and the Career Development 
and Counseling Staff. 

Also established is a Recruit- 
ment and Examination Division, 
headed by Donovan Q. Zook, which 
consolidates in one unit all offi- 
cer recruitment and examination. 
The Junior Officer Division re- 
mains a separate unit and Nicho- 
las Feld continues as its Chief. 

As Assistant Director for Of- 
ficer Personnel, Arthur G. Jones 
provides direction and coordina- 
tion for the three divisions con- 





cerned with officer personnel. He 
also gives special attention to man- 
power and training plans through 
two small units established for 
these purposes. 

A Support Staff Personnel Di- 
vision, headed by David C. Jeli- 
nek, was established to provide a 
comprehensive andintegrated per- 
sonnel program for support per- 
sonnel. It includes the functions 
relating to Foreign Service and 
Civil Service secretarial, cleri- 
cal and wage board personnel now 
carried on in the Employment Di- 
vision and the Personnel Opere- 
tions Division. 

To provide greater attention to 
developing personnel policies, 
evaluating the effectiveness of per- 
sonnel programs, and introducing 
applicable personnel research in- 
to personnel operations, these 
three existing functions were 
placed in charge of an Assistant 
Director for Policy, Research and 
Evaluation who also heads the pres- 
ent Policy and Planning Staff. This 
post is filled by Walter O. Jacob- 
son. 

No major changes were made 
in the Compensation, Medical and 
Personnel Services Divisions 
which are headed by Dayton Hull, 
Dr. Lewis K. Woodward and Howard 
E. Chaille respectively. 

The Office of Personnel is now 
quartered on the seventh floor of the 
new Federal Office Building 9, 
1900 E Street, N.W. However, the 
Medical Division, the Presidential 
Commissions Staff, the Foreign 
Service Lounge, the Out-Place- 
ment Service and the Retirement 
and Leave Branch remain in the 
State Department Building. 
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Career Management Officer. De- 
cisions in suchcases will normally 
depend upon the person's demon- 
strated potential and the needs of 
the Service and the Department 
together with any other pertinent 
factors. 

Career Management Officers, in 
searching for qualified personnel 
to meet particular needs, will 
look to capacities other than the 
"Highest Skill" or the ''First Pref- 
erence" in recommending specific 
assignments or in developing 
career plans for individual offi- 
cers. 

If an officer's performance fails 
to meet expectations during the 
early part of his career, his Ca- 
reer Management Officer willcon- 
sider with him whether further 
training or a transfer to another 
specialty seem indicated to allow 
him to achieve his potential. 


Q. Can officers anticipate that most of 
their assignments throughout their careers 
will be in a certain field of specialization? 


A, The new program definitely 
anticipates a significant increase 
in continuing assignments within 
specialized fields, although as 
stated above no officer is "frozen" 
in any specialization, It is normal 
to expect that officers who reach 
the highest position of responsi- 
bility in a specialized field will 
have a depth of knowledge and 
experience within it in addition 
to other requirements, The De- 
partment can no longer fulfill its 
responsibilities without officers 
who have real expertise in spe- 
cific areas developed through ex- 
perience. Such officers will also 


be selected for the highest ranks 
of program direction. 


Q. How will an officer's major field of 
specialization be determined? 


A, By a panel of Career Mane 
agement Officers chaired by the 
Chief of CMAD or his Deputy. 
This panel will be guided by the 
officer's interests, training, ex- 
perience and performance as well 
as the needs of the Service. 


Q. Will promotion for Foreign Service 
officers be governed by the needs of his 
field of specialization? 


A. The needs of the Service have 
always had some effect on the num- 
ber of promotions. However, Se- 
lection Boards will continue to re- 
commend officers for promotion on 
the basis of performance and po- 
tential of the individual. As in 
the past, the Secretary will de- 
termine how far down the pro- 
motable group the promotion line 
will be drawn. 
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At the junior levels where true 
specialization has not yet emerged, 
promotion will continue to be on 
the basis of competition within 
the class, At the senior executive 
level, likewise, competition will 
be "across the board.'' In the 
middle grades, however, speciale 
ization will provide a sound basis 
for competition within each class 
by major career field. 

This new promotion system will 
assure a more precise and valid 
measurement of the officer's true 
worth than a system which forces 
him to compete with officers of 
different specialties whose work 
has different content from his 
own and which work he may never 
be asked to perform, In other 
words, the new system is designed 
to be more compatible with the 
current responsibilities and re- 
quirements of the Department and 
the Foreign Service. 


Q. How do the Career Management 
principles apply to the Foreign Service 
Staff Corps? 


A. Foreign Service Staff Offi- 
cers who are now in specialized 
functions will be governed by the 
same principles and practices as 
Foreign Service officers with re- 
spect to assignment, training, pro- 
motion and related personnel ac- 
tions. 


Q. Can a Foreign Service officer now 
serving in one of the specialized consular 
or administrative fields such as passport, 
visas, protection and welfare, special con- 
sular services, general services, communi- 
cations, budget and fiscal and disbursing, 
etc., transfer to the Staff Officer Corps? 





A, Yes. The procedures for 
transfer to the Staff Corps as 
outlined in FAMC #66, June 6, 
1962, are applicable. These also 
apply to certain FSR's as well as 
FSO's. However, transfer to the 
Staff Corps is not an automatic 
process, Staff Corps Officers must 
be of the same high caliber within 
their specialities as are Foreign 
Service officers. The applicant's 
qualifications, performance rec- 
ord as an FSO, and the need for 
the specialized skill are among 
the criteria that will govern the 
decision for transfer. It may be 
in the career interests of certain 
officers whose primary experience 
has been in such specialized funce 
tions to consider requesting trans- 
fer to the Staff Officer Corps. 


Q. What is the basis in law for the move 
toward increased specialization? 


A, The Foreign Service Act 
(Section 626 added Sept. 8, 1960) 
reads: 


"The achievement of the ob- 
jectives of this Act requires 
increasing numbers of For- 
eign Service officers to ac- 
quire functional and geo- 
graphic area specializations 
and to pursue such speciali- 
zations for a substantial part 
of their careers. Such spe- 
cialization shall not in any 
way inhibit or prejudice the 
orderly advancement through 
Class 1 of any officer in the 
Foreign Service," 


Further questions and answers 
will appear in future issues of the 
News Letter. 


NEW DELHI--Ambassador to India Chester Bowles (left) offers congratulations to Robert J. 
Francis,Counselor for Administration, who had just been sworn in as an FSO-1.\Mrs. Francis looks on. 
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Dramatic Results Reported 


The Gamma Giobulin Fight 


On Infectious Hepatitis 


HE Medical Division reports 

dramatic results from the first 
full year's use of gamma globulin 
in the fight against infectious hepa- 
titis. 

Based on preliminary figures, 
the protection afforded by immuni- 
zation with gamma globulina 
fraction of blood plasma rich in 
antibodies—can be expected to run 
about 80 per cent, the Medical 
Division said. 

The Department's worldewide 
campaign against the dangerous 
liver disease was begun with the 
issuance of CA+6858 of Decem- 
ber 26, 1962. Inthe beginning there 
was some difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary gamma globulin because 
of supply and funding problems, but 
this was overcome in _ recent 
months. 

To the Department's knowledge, 
no post is currently having diffi- 
culty in obtaining gamma globulin 
in sufficient quantities. 

During calendar year 1963 the 
Department received reports of 
101 cases of infectious hepatitis 
among personnel at U.S, foreign 
posts distributed as follows: Afrie- 
ca, 33; Near East and South Asia, 
32; Latin America, 17; the Far 
East, 17; and Europe, 2. 

Only 11 pérsons who contracted 
infectious hepatitis had received 
gamma globulin. Sixtyetwo who 
suffered from the disease had re- 





VIENTIANE--His Majesty, the King of Laos, is shown in conversation 
with American Ambassador Leonard Unger inside the United States 
pavillion at the annual Wat Phou fair in southern Loos. In the back- of Ministers. 
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ceived no gamma globulin, and in 
the other 28 cases the records did 
not show whether the victims had 
or had not been vaccinated. 

One Foreign Service post which 
began this program before the 
world-wide program was started 
had averaged 20 to 30 infectious 
hepatitis cases among the Ameri- 
can personnel each year. After 
immunization with gamma globulin, 
this post had no known cases inthe 
ensuing eleven months. 

Another post which reported an 
almost 100 per cent turnout for 
immunization also has had no re- 
ported cases since the initiation of 
this program. 

Preliminary figures among 
Peace Corps personnel, based on 
projected incidence rates, show 
that the incidence of infectious 
hepatitis has been reduced by 80 
per cent among the Volunteers who 
received gamma globulin, 

Experience among Scandinavian 
troops stationed along the Israele 
Arabian border showed that under 
carefully controlled experimental 
conditions the incidence of hepatitis 
was reduced 91 per cent among per- 
sonnel who were given gamma 
globulin as compared tothe record 
of those who were not, 

Said the Medical Division: 

"While the above are preliminary 
figures, it must be assumed that 
the protection rate will continue to 





ground are George Donely, USIS Branch Public Affairs Officer, Mrs. 
Unger, and General Phoumi Nosavan, Vice-President of the Council 


Figures Tell the Story 


of Gamma Globulin 


The figures below represent the number 
of cases of infectious hepatitis reported 
to the Medical Division during the calendar 
year 1963. They are broken down by geo- 
graphic area with indications as to whether 
or not the affected individual had received 
gamma globulin prior to the onset of the 
infectious hepatitis. 


With Without 
Gamma Gamma 


Area Cases Globulin Globulin Unknown 


10 
2 
11 

WW 


Totals 101 62 





be as it has been: about 80 per 
cent. The Department continues 
to recommend that gamma globu- 
lin be given to all personnel who 
desire it on an every-six month 
schedule until experience shows 
that this is no longer necessary, 

"It is self-evident that a dra- 
matic savings in manpowereman 
days lost from work, from the 
home, or from school can be 
achieved from this immunization, 
During 1963 at least 10 man years 
of effort were lost by our person- 
nel from this illness alone, 

"The worth of this program 
for one's health has been proven; 
all individuals are encouraged to 
receive gamma globulin at six- 
month intervals, particularly those 
individuals traveling into or resid- 
ing in Africa, the Far East, Near 
East, or Central and South Ameri- 
ca." 


--USIS Photo 
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TOWARD THE ACADEMY: 
A DESIGN FOR FSI 


By GEORGE ALLEN MORGAN 


Director, Foreign Service Institute 


AST year's legislative proposal 

for a National Academy of For- 
eign Affairs aims at change in two 
directions: from departmental 
"parochialism" toward interde- 
partmental sharing, and from gov- 
ernment training stereotypes to- 
ward the best in education and re- 
search that American institutions 
of higher learning have to offer, 
The Foreign Service Institute has 
already made some progress in 
these directions. Now it has be- 
come Department policy to move as 
far toward the Academy concept as 
possible pending Congressional 
action on the Academy bill. 

In neither respect, however, 
does the Academy concept mean 
going to an opposite extreme. The 
problem is to find the right mean 
between extremes, a novel syn- 
thesis in support of a unique mis- 
sion: fostering maximum com- 
petence on the part of those who 
conduct our country's foreign af- 
fairs. The Academy is not intended 
to be a university, however dis- 
tinguished. Its aim is not culti- 
vation of academic disciplines— 
such as economics or political 
science-—for their own sake. It 
is their application, together with 
the best possible distillation of 
government operating experience, 
to professional needs. Nor is the 
central role of State in foreign af- 
fairs to be forgotten. 

A sketch of current FSI planning 
toward the Academy follows. 
Necessarily embryonic at this 
stage, it leaves much to be de- 
veloped in detail which can make 
all the difference between medio- 
crity and distinction. But it may 
give an idea of the forward thrust 
that is at work. 


Tue impact of the Herter and 
Perkins reports, and the insist- 
ence on interagency teamwork in 
recent years—especially country 
team traininghave done much to 
help FSI evolve its spirit and prac- 
tice in the Academy direction— 
away from exclusive State or For- 
eign Service preoccupations, to- 
ward meeting the common needs 
and viewpoints of the Government 
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foreign affairs community, includ- 
ing all its agencies and services. 
But more can be done if agencies 
concerned so desire, and pool their 
efforts accordingly. 

Legislation places FSI formally 
under the Secretary of State. But 
since both he and 
the Administra- 
tion as a whole 
endorse the Acad- 
emy idea, there 
is, as a practical 
matter, no reason 
why FSI cannot be 
systematically 
developedto serve 
all agencies hav- 
ing significant 
foreign affairs 
roles, and thus to reflect their ine 
terests, insights, experiences and 
problems in its staffing, curricula 
and research, as well as its stu- 
dent body, 

A recent discussion in the Ex- 
panded Board of the ForeignServ- 
ice, on which most of the foreign 
affairs community is represented, 
was definitely encouraging in this 
regard. Other discussions, through 
this or other channels, will follow. 
There is reason to believe that in 
important respects they will suc- 
ceed. 


Tue second direction of FSI plan- 

ning is toward a level of intellectual 
achievement in the substantive 
fields of foreign affairs that is 
comparable in quality, depth and 
originality with that of the best 
universities and research centers 
in this country--though different in 
focus. 

Here again, much has been 
achieved already. Competent out- 
side observers have saidthatFSI's 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy 
is the best course of its kind in 
the country, public or private. Yet 
it was the parting advice of the 
Coordinator to whom the Seminar 
owes most, Ambassador Andrew 
V. Corry, that planning toward yet 
higher levels of attainment should 
now be undertaken. 

To reach further heights in the 
study of foreign affairs, FSI needs 








to get away from a schema bor- 
rowed from Government training 
routines. Under that schema, per- 
sonnel are introduced to existing 
policies, roles and procedures of 
some branch of work—e.g. con- 
sular, or budget and fiscal~with 
a series of talks by persons spe- 
cially familiar with the principal 
aspects of the subject. Thesetalks 
are scheduled, chaired, and''pulled 
together'' at the end perhaps, by a 
course chairman, who also devotes 
some time to counseling individual 
students and evaluates their work 
in the course. Thus the one ''facul- 
ty member" involved is only mar- 
ginally a teacher, and has little 
time to keep up with substantive 
developments in the subject, much 
less contribute to them because he 
is mainly managing a lecture 
series. This schema may well be 
the best way of training in exist- 
ing routines. It is far less con- 
vincing as a means of educating 
for the tasks of the future--for 
creation rather than indoctrina- 
tion. 


2 HE Senior Seminar owes much 
of its excellence to the fact that it 
departs in some respects from this 
schema, as does the National Semi- 
nar in Internal Defense. It remains 

(See FSI, page 52) 





Dr. Harris Joins 
FSI Linguist Staff 


Dr. C, Cleveland Harris has 
joined the linguist staff of the 
School of Language and Area Stud- 
ies of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. A Cornell Ph.D., Dr. Harris 
comes to FSI from Louisiana State 
University where, since 1960, he 
has served as Associate Professor 
of Spanish and Linguistics and 
as Director of the Foreign 
Language Laboratory. 

Prior to 1960 he was Director 
of English and Spanish training 
programs for Mobil Oil Company 
in Venezuela for seven years. 

During his three years at LSU 
he directed two summer institutes 
for language teachers and served 
as a consultant to Mobil Oil Com- 
pany on Arabic language train- 
ing and as a consultant to HEW 
and the Modern Language As- 
sociation on language teaching ma- 
terials. He was chairman of a 
faculty committee on teaching ma- 
terials and self-instruction. 

He is author of two Spanish 
language textbooks and one Eng- 
lish textbook and supervised and 
edited the publication of an Arabic 
language course. 


1 











THEY SHOULD GET ACQUAINTED 


Foreign Service People 


And Their Constituents 


By GIVON PARSONS 


OW much do the people "back 

home" know about your job in the 
Foreign Service? For that matter, 
how much do your own relatives 
know about it? 

A few years ago, during home 
leave from Bogota, I was a little 
more than shocked when an uncle 
asked me, ''When 
you are stationed 
in foreign coun- 
tries do you have 
some kind of an 
office that you go 
to? 

It was hard for 
me to believe that 
he was. serious, 
but he was. After 
I had given him the 
necessary assur- 





Mr. Parsons 


ance about the office, he then 
asked=still quite in earneste 
"Well, do you go to your office 


every day, or do you visit it on 
certain days in the week, or just 
what is the arrangement?! 


My amazement at suchnaivete— 
or ignorance--was probably under- 
standable. But isn't it possible that 
we in the Foreign Service—and 
individually--have done too little 
to let our constituents know about 
our work, whether they are uncles 
or not? 


William J. Crockett, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion, is convinced that we have been 
guilty of failing to let the public 
know just who we are and what we 
do, and so when Katie Louchheim, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, recommended last 
year that something be done about 
this glaring weakness, he im- 
mediately did something. That 
something was to create the Of- 
fice of Community Advisory Serv- 
ices, with Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Louchheim herself to head it 
up. The object was to assure that 
those of us who return from our 
posts meet the people in our com- 


Mr. Parsons is the Deputy Director, Office 
of Community Advisory Services. He has held 
various posts in the Department and abroad. 
His last overseas assignment, from September 
1962 until early 1964,was as First Secretary 
and Consul General in the U.S. Embassy in 
Tokyo. 
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munities and let them in on some 
of our experiences. 

The fact that Mrs. Louchheim, 
the prime mover behind this 
stepped-up program, is not a ca- 
reer Foreign Service officer, 
makes the operation a great deal 
more logical. If she, an ''outsider,'' 
recognized this weakness in our 
approach to the public, the likeli- 
hood is that other non-Foreign 
Service people have the same feel- 
ing. 

During Mrs. Louchheim's tenure 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, she was first im- 
pressed, then appalled, at the op- 
portunities that were available but 
not fulfilled for FSO's to get their 
stories to an audience that was 
almost literally begging to learn 
more about them. Newspapers and 
radio and TV stations wanted in- 
terviews, and numerous ''grass- 
roots'' groups were clamoring for 
opportunities to talk to returning 
Foreign Service people, but the 
Speakers Bureau of the Depart- 
ment simply wasn't staffed to take 
care of the large numbers of re- 
turning Foreign Service types 
every year.Sothat's where O/CAS, 
as the new Office is alphabetized, 
came in. 


Olcas actually keeps several 
balls in the air at the same time, 
but the only one we're discussing 
here relates to the subject of 
Foreign Service officers and staff 
returning from their posts and 
meeting the people at the grass- 
roots level. 

With the help of the Office of 
Media Services in the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, O/CAS sees to it 
that newspapers and radio and 
television stations in the home 
community or area are notified, 
in advance if possible, of the ar- 
rival on home leave of Foreign 
Service personnel. These outlets 
are told a bit about the background 
of the officer or staff member 
and family, if any—an expanded 
version of the information con- 
tained in the Register—plus a lo- 
cal tie-in, such as relatives in 
the community, high school at- 
tended, and anything else that can 
be used in a press release type 
of letter. 


The idea is to let it be known 
in cities or communities where 
the Foreign Service officer or staff 
member has family or other ties, 
that that locality actually has a 
representative in the Foreign Serv. 
ice--that the Service isn't made up 
of people from everywhere else 
except ''my town.'' And since Ro- 
tary and Lions Clubs, church night 
dinners, high school and college 
classes, clubs andassemblies, and 
women's study groups usually are 
looking for speakers, Foreign 
Service personnel on home leave 
find that requests to talk about 
their experiences or about the For- 
eign Service often come in faster 
than they can be filled. 


W: aren't aiming particularly at 
the high level foreign policy groups 
such as World Affairs Councils, 
since groups of that sort usually 
want addresses on foreign policy 
from officers on the policy making 
level in the Department, and they 
are supplied to such organizations 
by the Speakers Bureau. Our aimis 
to reach that staggerifg, majority 
of the people of the United States 
who, while reading headlines about 
foreign affairs every day, have 
only the stereotyped, striped pants 
idea of who conducts our everyday 
foreign relations. 

A description of your post, your 
country of assignment, your job, 
the people you have met, the prob- 
lems you have--these are of in- 
terest to more Americans than you 
have ever imagined. Through 
listening to, reading about or 
talking with those of us who are 
actually involved in the conduct of 
this country's foreign relations at 
all levels, the people of this coun- 
try can--and we hope will-have 
some of their strange and wonder- 
ful ideas about the Foreign Serv- 
ice corrected. 

Example: Did youknow that most 
of the Foreign Service officers 
are from California? Most people, 
of course, think of us as being al- 
most exclusively products of the 
Ivy League colleges, while, as a 
matter of fact, we come from 173 
colleges and from all 50 of the 
States, and, contrary to popular 
belief, we have the highest per- 
centage of women upper grade of- 
ficers of any Department in the 
Government! 

We have quite a story to tell. An 
interesting story. One that our 
"grassroots'' constituents are 
eager to hear. And we don't have 
to be experienced public speak- 
ers to do the job, since a news- 
paper interview or a discussion 
at a morning coffee doesn't ree 
quire public speaking ability. 

Ask Bob Burke, Second Secre- 
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tary at Saigon. When we asked 
him to stop off at Scranton, Penne 
sylvania, en route toNew York with 
his wife on home leave, and speak 
to the Rotary Club there, his re- 
action was an immediate, ''Oh, I 
can't speak in public--and besides 
I might say the wrong thing about 
Viet-Nam."' 


We explained to him that he 
was not to talk about our Viet-Nam 
policy, that the Scranton Rotary 
Club wanted a speaker just back 
from the field, and they wanted to 
know about living conditions in a 
"hot spot.'' Bob accepted. He was 
an unqualified success, even 
though, as he said, he is not an 
accomplished public speaker. A 
television and radio interview, the 
key to the City of Scranton from 
the Mayor, and an interested au- 
dience of 150 Rotarians and guests 
come strictly within the category 
of ''the good of the cause''! 


Or take the case of Jack White, 
back from Santo Domingo on home 
leave en route to Managua. The 
newspapers and radio stations in 
the area around Cifax, Virginia 
(which you won't even find on the 
map in the southwestern part of 
the state) pointed up the fact that 
he was their "highest ranking rep- 
resentative in the diplomatic serv- 
ice.'' The interest shown in Jack, 
his attractive wife Dagmar and 
their children, and the emphasis 
placed on the "home town boy'' 
aspect resulted in good marks for 
the Service and for Jack person- 
ally. 

In such cases, credit for official 
duty is given for the days onwhich 
interviews or talks, either formal 
or informal, are given, and the 
personnel dossier of all of those 
who participate actively in this 
"grassroots'' program will reflect 
the Department's appreciation of 
what they have done. 

All Chiefs of Mission and Prin- 
cipal Officers already have re- 
ceived instructions to recommend 
personnel who would be particu- 
larly well-fitted to fill some of 
the numerous requests we have 
received to ''tell our story.'' Some 
of you who are scheduled for home 
leave shortly already have received 
questionnaires from O/CAS, and 
others who are scheduled to re- 
turn to the United States on home 
leave within the next few months 
will receive them soon. 

The near-hundred percent will- 
ingness of returning Foreign Serv- 
ice people to cooperate in this 
badly-needed program has not 
been surprising but it has been 
most gratifying. 

We'll see you when you get to 
Washington! 


March 1964 
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Department Leads in Number 


Of Women in Top Grades 


RECENT Department report 

for the _ Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Status of Women 
reveals that the greatest number of 
women in the top grades of any 
agency of Government are foundin 
the State Department. 

The ratio of women to men in 
grades GSel2 and above in the 
Department is more than five times 
the Governmentewide average, the 
report noted. It added that the 
Department has a similarly high 
percentage of women inthe Foreign 
Service. 

Last 


year there were 2,537 


He Was Qualified 


To Answer the Query 


Foreign Service Officer 
Leslie Polk was a recent 
guest on an "'openline"' radio 
program in Philadelphia, in 
which the listeners are in- 
vited totelephonetheir ques- 
tions directly to the persons 
being interviewed on theair, 
Mr. Polk had just returned 
from a highly responsible 
assignment as Second Secre- 
tary of the American Em- 
bassy in Damascus, Syria, 

The program had been in 
progress about 45 minutes, 
with a variety of questions 
being asked about Foreign 
Service life, conditions in 
Damascus, etc,, when a call 
came in from a woman, She 
said that everybody seemed 
to be avoiding one question 
she had expected to hear, in 
view of its relevance tocur- 
rent problems in the United 
States: "What about dis- 
crimination against Negroes 
in our diplomatic service?" 

Mr, Polk's reply drew a 
gasp from the questioner, 

"I am glad you asked that 
question," he said, ''because 
I think I am particularly 
qualified to answer it, You 
see, I am not only a Foreign 
Service officer, I am also a 
Negro," 





women serving at home and abroad 
in the Foreign Service, 353 of them 
as Foreign Service officers or 
Foreign Service Reserve officers. 
Among these officers are 13 wom- 
en whose grades are the equivalent 
of GS-16, 17 and 18, not counting 
Minister Eugenie Anderson who is 
a non-career appointee. There are, 
altogether, 41 women who are in 
class 3 or higher. 

In addition, 92 women serve as 
officers in the Foreign Service 
Staff Corps, out of a total of 2,184. 

The Departmental Service also 
boasts of the top career status 
won by women. Last year there 
were 1,227 women at the officer 
level (GS-7 or ES-7 and above) in 
the Departmental Service out of a 
total of 2,494, Of these, there are 
21 whose grades are GS-15 or 
higher. 

The career achievements of 
women inthe Department have been 
astounding considering that it was 
a mere 40 years ago that the first 
woman was appointed a Foreign 
Service officer. 


In the early days of the Service 
only clerical positions, for the 
most part, were open to women. 
The first breakthrough to the ofe 
ficer category came in 1922. Since 
then, the numbers have steadily 
increased, as have the fields in 
which they specialize. 

Their duties cover a wide range: 
from general foreign affairs, in- 
telligence research andeconomics 
to public affairs, cultural relations, 
consular work and administration. 

None the less indispensable are 
their skills in stenographic, sec- 
retarial, clerical and technical 
staff work, 

Strenuous efforts continue to be 
made by the Department to encour- 
age more women to take the For- 
eign Service officer examination, 
Considerably fewer women than 
men apply for the examination, 
and approximately the same per- 
centage of women are successful 
in the examinations and appointed. 
In the past 2-1/2 years, of the 
463 junior officers brought into 
the Foreign Service, ten percent 
were women. 


Up-to-date post maps will be 
inserted in the April issue of the 
Foreign Service List. 
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GRASS ROOTS DIPLOMACY 


State Goes to the People With Foreign Policy 


HE Department is again plan- 

ning to ''put the show on the 
road'' this Spring--to bring foreign 
policy briefings to citizens in 
smaller communities in various 
areas of the Nation. 

Now in its first year, the pro- 
gram-—-Community Meetings on 
Foreign Policy--was establishedto 
give these citizens an opportunity 
to hear foreign policy issues dis- 
cussed by State's officials, to put 
questions to them, and to express 
their own views. 

Local groups requesting the 
Community Meetings often defray 
most of the local expenses. Travel 
costs of the participants and of an 
accompanying staff officer to co- 
ordinate arrangements are borne 
by the Department. 


State also provides the speak- 
ers--Foreign Service or Depart- 
ment officers--concerned with for- 
eign policy. They include Directors 
of geographic and functional of- 
fices, Country Desk officers, and 
others who can discuss policy 
questions authoritatively. 


Sometimes officials of other 
agencies, such as the Agency for 
International Development and the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, are included in the 
briefing teams. 


So far, these programs have been 
held in four areas--in Nebraska 
and South Dakota (Lincoln, Kear- 
ney, Columbus, Ogalla, Chadron 
and Rapid City, from June 19 to 
July 2, 1963); Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont (Manchester, 
Peterborough, Nashua, Laconia, 
Berlin, Gorham, Portland, Ports- 
mouth, Keane, Marlboro, Durham, 
Franconia- Littleton area, Lancas- 
ter, Lisbon and St. Johnsbury, 
October 14 to 23); West Virginia 
and Ohio (Wheeling, Bethany and 
Steubenville, November 11! to 15); 
and Oregon (Medford, Ashland, 
Coos Bay, North Bend and Port- 
land, January 13 to 17). Requests 
have come in from many other 
areas. 

The four foreign policy teams 
addressed thousands of community 
leaders, college and high school 
students, and members of parent- 
teachers associations, chambers 
of commerce, business and labor 
groups, civic organizations and 
women's clubs. 

The Community Meetings pro- 
gram is under the direction of 
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Miss Marjorie P. Philbrick, Chief 
of the Conferences and Speaking 
Arrangements Division, Office of 
Public Services in the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. Miss Philbrickhas 
received an Outstanding Perform- 
ance Award for her workin P/OPS. 
Miss Mary F. Manchester, who 
recently served as Second Secre- 
tary at the U.S. Embassy in New 
Delhi, was named last month as 
Staff Coordinator and Information 
Officer on Community Meetings on 
Foreign Policy. Miss Manchester 
joined the Foreign Service in 1949 
and held assignments in the De- 
partment and in Seoul, Tokyo, Fu- 
kuoka, Kobe, Frankfort, Addis 
Ababa and Djakarta prior to her 
appointment in New Delhi. 
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Rapid City, $. B., Daily Journal 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 
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Among the speakers who "'have 
hit the road" to discuss U.S. for- 
eign policy--the goals, the accom- 
plishments and the reasons why 
certain actions have been taken 
--are: 

U. Alexis Johnson, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, 
who inaugurated the program atthe 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln 
last June; David H, Ernst, Chief of 
the Special Trade Activities and 
Commercial Treaties Division, 
Bureau of Economic Affairs; Ray- 
mond G. Leddy, Department of 
State Adviser atthe U.S. Army War 
College, Carlisle, Pa.; Chester E. 
Merrow, Special Adviser to the 
Department on Community Re- 
lations, Bureau of Public Affairs, 


GRASS-ROOTS DIPLOMACY 


State Department Goes to People 
To Explain U. 4 Foreign Policy 


U.S. Foreign Policy's 


Meeting . 5 Goals io aia 


are the southe 


a duc se t 


Department resi 
Discuss Venezuela, Cuba 


and Daniel W. Montenegro, former 
Director of the Office of Public 
Services, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs and now Labor Adviser, Bu- 
reau of Inter-American Affairs, 

Additional speakers were Ray- 
mond J. Barrett, Officer in Charge, 
Uganda, Seychelles and Mauritius 
Affairs, Bureau of African Affairs; 
Wesley C. Haraldson, Special As- 
sistant to the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, Bureauof Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; John L. Topping, 
Deputy Director, Office of Region- 
al Political Affairs, Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs; and 
Colonel Stuart M. Porter, USAF, 
Chief Staff Officer, Weapons Eval- 
uation and Control Bureau, United 
States Arms Controland Disarma- 





ment Agency. 

Still others were Eugene V. Mc- 
Auliffe, present Director of the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau 
of Public Affairs; Byron L. John- 
son, Special Assistant to the Di- 
rector, International Development 
Organization Staff, AID; Talcott 
W. Seelye, Officer in Charge, Ara- 
bian Peninsula Affairs, Office of 
Near Eastern Affairs, Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs, and H. Earle Russell, Jr., 
Officer in Charge of Lebanon- 
Israel Affairs, Office of Near East- 
ern Affairs, Bureau of Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs. 

All the talks were fully covered 
by representatives of the press, 
radio and TV. 
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William P. Bundy to Succeed 


Roger Hilsman in FE Post 


President Johnson has named 
William P. Bundy, who has served 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs 
since October 
1963, as the new 
Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for 
Far Eastern Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Bundy will 
succeed Roger 
Hilsman, Jr., who 
resigned his post 
on February 25 to 
return to private 
life, 

In an exchange of letters Presi- 
dent Johnson praised Mr, Hils- 
man's service and accepted the 
resignation ''with great regret." 

The new head of the Bureau of 
Far Eastern Affairs has served 
as a lawyer with the firm of Cov- 
ington and Burling in Washington; 
as a member of the Board of 
Estimates, CIA, 1951-61; (on leave 
from CIA as Staff Director on the 
President's Commission on Na- 
tional Goals, 1960); and as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs. 

Mr. Bundy, a native of Washing- 
ton, was born Sept. 24, 1917. After 
graduating from Groton School in 
1935 he attended Yale College, 
where he received his A.B.degree 
in 1939, his M.A. from Harvard 
Graduate School in 1940, and an 
LL.B degree from Harvard Law 
School in 1947. 

He entered the U.S. Army in 
1941 as a private, served with the 
Signal Corps, and was separated 
in 1946 with the rank of Major. 
He is married to the former Mary 
Acheson and they have three chil- 
dren--Michael, Carol and Chris- 
topher. 

Mr. Hilsman, 44, joined the De- 
partment in February 1961 as Di- 
rector of Intelligence and Research 
and head of the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research. Two years 
later he was named head of the 


4,500 Apply for Exam 


The Department received valid 
applications from over 4,500 can- 
didates for the March 7 FSO writ- 
ten examination. Approximately 
2,000 USIA candidates took the 
same examination. BEX ad- 
ministers the exam for both agen- 
cies. 
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Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 
with the rank of Assistant Secre- 
tary, succeeding W. Averell Har- 
riman, now Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs. 


Sullivan Chairs 
Committee On 
Viet-Nam Affairs 


William H, Sullivan, a career 
Foreign Service officer, has been 
appointed Special Assistant to Sec- 
retary Rusk for Vietnamese Af- 
fairs. 


Mr. Sullivan, who formerly 
served as Special Assistant to 
Under Secretary Harriman, has 


also been named 
Chairman of the 
Interagency Viet- 


Nam Coordina- 
ting Committee. 
The Committee, 
established last 


month, will con- 
sider current 
problems in Viet- 
Nam and will en- 
sure that develop- 
ments in that 
country are kept under close scru- 
tiny. Members of the Committee 
include representatives from the 
White House, Defense (JCS and 
ISA), AID, CIA, and USIA, 

The Viet-Nam Working Group, 
headed by Joseph A, Mendenhall, 
is now attached to Mr. Sullivan's 
office. 

Lt. Col. John R. D. Cleland was 
named Military Adviser to the 
new Special Assistant and George 
B. Roberts, Jr., was appointed 
Staff Assistant. 

Since joining the Foreign Service 
in 1947 as vice-consul in Bangkok, 
Mr. Sullivan has long been con- 
cerned with problems in the Far 
East. His later tours included 
service as second secretary in 
Tokyo and as officer-in-charge of 
Burmese Affairs. After serving as 
United Nations Adviser in the 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, he 
was named Special Assistant to 
Under Secretary Harriman in 1963. 
While serving in the latter position 
Mr. Sullivan made three trips to 
Viet-Nam, two accompanying Sec- 
retary McNamara and one with 
General Maxwell D. Taylor. 





Mr. Sullivan 









Fulton Freeman 
Chosen as US. 
Envoy to Mexico 


President Johnson has selected 
Fulton Freeman, a career Foreign 
Service officer and U.S, Ambassa- 
dor to Colombia since May 196l, 
as the new Ambassador to Mexico, 
He succeeds Thomas C, Mann, who 
was recently appointed Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

Ambassador Freeman joinedthe 
Foreign Service in 1939. He was 
first assigned as Vice Consul at 
Mexico City. He 
later was sent to 
the Foreign Serv- 
ice School andas- 
signed as a lan- 
guage officer at 
Peiping. He was 
interned there in 
December 1941, 
returning to the 
United States in 
July 1942. 

Returning to 
China in 1943, Mr. Freeman was 
assigned to Chungking. He re- 
mained there until 1945 when, after 
a brief tour in the Department, he 
again went to Peiping. Mr. Free- 
man left China in 1948 to become 
Acting Director of the Office of 
Chinese Affairs inthe Department, 
After attending the National War 
College in 1950-51, he was as- 
signed to Rome as First Secretary 
and Consul in 1951, 

Mr. Freeman later became Po- 
litical Adviser toNATO's Supreme 
Allied Commander Atlantic in 
Norfolk, Virginia (1955-58); a 
Senior Foreign Service Inspector 
(1958) and Counselor of Embassy 
at Brussels (Dec. 1958-May 1961), 
He was named a Career Minister 
in 1963. 

He was born in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, on May 7, 1915 and attended 

Lingnan University in China; Po- 
mona College, Princeton Univer- 
sity, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is married to the for- 
mer Phyllis Towne Eaton and they 
have three children. 


Mclivaine Resigns 
As Envoy to Dahomey 


President Johnson has accepted 
the resignation of Robinson MclIl- 
vaine as Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Dahomey, effective upon a 
date to be determined later. 

Ambassador McIlvaine, a For- 
eign Service officer, is awaiting a 
new assignment. 





Mr. Freeman 
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Gaud and Macomber to Serve 


In AID Posts; 


RESIDENT Johnson has _ se- 
lected a new Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID) and 
the Agency's new Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Near East and South 


Asia. 
They are William S, Gaud, 56, 


Assistant Administrator for Near 
East and South Asia since Novem- 
ber 8, 1961, who has been pro- 
moted to fill the post of Deputy 
Administrator; and William B, Ma- 
comber, Jr., 42, former U.S, Ame 
bassador to Jordan, who succeeds 
Mr. Gaud. 

The new Deputy Administrator 
succeeds former Representative 
Frank M, Coffin (D., Maine), 44, 
who recently was 
appointed the U.S. 
Representative to 
the Development 
Assistance Come 
mittee of the Or- 
ganization for 
Economic Devel- 
opment in Paris. 

Me. “Gaud, «a 
former partner 
with the New York 
law firm of Car- 
ter, Ledyard and Milburn, had 
extensive foreign aid experience 
during World War II, While serv- 
ing on General Joseph Stilwell's 
staff, Mr. Gaud was incharge ofall 
military lend lease to China, India 
and Burma. For his Army role, 
he was decorated with the Order 
of the British Empire and twice 
with the U.S, Legion of Merit. 
He was mustered out as a Colonel 
in 1945 to become a Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of War. 


Prior to the war, Mr. Gaud 
served for six years as Assistant 
Corporation Counsel in New York 
City. From 1931 to 1933 he was a 
member of the faculty of Yale 
Law School. 

He received both his B,A, and 
LL.B. degrees from Yale. Mr. 
Gaud is married to the former 
Eleanor Smith, and has one daugh- 
ter, Anne Timothy. 

Mr. Macomber served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to Under Secretary 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., in 1955 and 
later in the year was named Spee 
cial Assistant tothe then Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles. He 
served in that post until October 
1957, when he was appointed Ase 
sistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations, 

He was named Ambassador to 
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Mr. Coffin 





Coffin, OECD 





Mr. Gaud Mr. Macomber 


Jordan in March 1961 and served 
there until December 1963, 

Mr. Macomber is a graduate of 
Yale, where he received his Bache- 
lor's and Master's degrees, andof 
Harvard Law School. In addition, he 
earned a Master's degree in Po- 
litical Science at the University of 
Chicago in 1951, 

From 1951 to 1953 he was with 
the Central Intelligence Agency in 
Washington. He later joined the 
Department and served in the of- 
fice of the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State for Intelli- 
gence. He resigned in 1954 to be- 
come Administrative Assistant to 
Senator John Sherman Cooper and 
returned to the Department in 
955. 

Mr. Macomber is marriedtothe 
former Phyllis D, Bernau, who was 
Personal Assistant to Secretary 
Dean Rusk. 

The new U,S, Representative to 
OECD, Mr. Coffin, had served as 
Deputy Administrator of AID since 
September 1961. He previously 
served as Managing Director of the 
Development Loan Fund until its 
functions were taken over by AID, 

Mr. Coffin was a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
during the 85th and 86th Cone 
gresses, where he served as a 
Representative from Maine, He 
also was a member of the Joint 
Economic Committee during the 
86th Congress. 

As a Congressman, Mr. Coffin 
was one of the drafters of legisla- 
tion which createdthe Development 
Loan Fund. He also carried out a 
study of the European Common 
Market which was incorporated 
into the report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Europe of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Coffin is a graduate of Bates 
College and of Harvard Univer- 
sity's Business and Law Schools. 

He is married to the former 
Ruth Ulrich. They have four chil- 
dren. 


New Law Upgrades 


Haugerud Post In 
Foreign Assistance 


Howara E, Haugerud has been 
named by President Johnson to fil] 
the position of Deputy Inspector 
General, Foreign Assistance, with 
the rank equivalent of an Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. Haugerud was originally 
appointed to the post in July 1963 
by President Kennedy but recent 
legislation upgraded the position, 
requiring Senate confirmation, 

Mr. Haugerud served as Legis- 
lative Assistant to Senator Hubert 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) from 1956 
to 1958. In 1958 he became a pro- 
fessional staff member of the Gove 
ernment Operations Committee 
serving with the Subcommittee on 
National and International Organi« 
zation and with the Subcommittee 
on National Political Machinery, 

He left in 1961 
to become Deputy 
Under Secretary 
of the Army for 
International Af- 
fairs, a position he 
held until his 
present assign- 
ment. 

He was born in 
Harmony, Minne- 
sota, on August 
22, 1924 and ate 
tended Kansas State 


Mr. Haugerud 


University 
and the University of Minnesota. 


He was in the U.S, Army Air 
Corps from 1942 to 1945 and the 
U.S. Army (Aviation) from 1948 
to 1953, serving in both the Euros 
pean and Far East Theaters as 
Unit Commander, Intelligence Of- 
ficer, Public Information Officer 
and aviator. 

Mr. Haugerud is married to the 
former Mary Stafford and they have 
three boys. 


Joseph Palmer Heads 


Protective Association 


Joseph Palmer II, Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service, has 
been elected President of the 
American Foreign Service Pro- 
tective Association by its Boardof 
Directors. 

Mr. Palmer succeeds Tyler 
Thompson, former Director Gen- 
eral, in the post. 

The Association is comprisedof 
approximately 9,000 Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers and members ofthe 
Foreign Service Staff Corps. 
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Mathews Chosen 


Envoy to Nigeria 


Elbert G. Mathews, who has 
served as Director of the Office of 
Inter-African Affairs since August 
1963, has been picked by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson as the new Am- 
bassador to the 
Federal Repub- 
lic of Nigeria. He 
will succeed Am- 
bassador Joseph 
Palmer II, who 
was recently ap- 
pointed Director 
General of the 
Foreign Service. 

A veteran For- 
eign Service offi- 
cer, the new envoy 
joined the Department in 1935 and 
has served in Vancouver, Sydney, 
Brisbane, Adelaide, Managua, Ka- 
bul, Calcutta, Istanbul, London, 
Oslo and in Washington. 

Named Director of South Asian 
Affairs in 1949, he served in that 
post until 1951, when he was named 
Consul General at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Istanbul. 

Among his other topassignments 
are Counselor and Deputy Chief 
of Mission, Oslo (1953); Member 
of the Policy Planning Staff (1955); 
Deputy AssistantSecretary of State 
for Policy Planning (1957); Ambas- 
sador to Liberia as wellas Repre- 
sentative of the President with the 





Mr. Mathews 


Fobes Appointed 
To UNESCO Post 


John E, Fobes, a 45-yeareold 
career Foreign Service officer, 
was appointed this month as As- 
sistant Director General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scie 
entific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) in charge of Admine 
istration. He will be the higheste 
ranking American in the UNESCO 
Secretariat in Paris. 

The announcement was made by 
Rene Maheu, Director General of 
UNESCO, 

Mr. Fobes, who was born in 
Chicago, Illinois, has been a key 
official of the U.S, foreign aid 
mission in India for the past four 
years, Since 1962, he has been 
Deputy Director of the AID Mis- 
sion in New Delhi, one of the most 
important in the world-wide pro- 
gram of the U.S, Agency for In- 
ternational Development. For two 
years before that, he was the AID 
Mission's Assistant Director for 
Program, 
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Employee Biographic 
Forms Needed For 


Security Up-Dating 






The Department is con- 
tinuing its program of up- 
dating security clearances of 
all personnel in both the 
domestic and foreign serv- 
ice. To facilitate this pro- 
gram employees may be 
asked to complete an up-to- 
date biographic data form. 

Each employee will be 
notified if his biographic data 
form is required. 

The Department's pro- 
gram is planned on a sys- 
tematic and long-range basis 
similar to security programs 
in other sensitive Federal 
Agencies. 


rank of Special Ambassador to at- 
tend the ceremonies incident tothe 
re-election of President William 
V. S. Tubman of Liberia (1959); 


Career Minister (1961); and Di- 
rector of the Office of Inter-Afri- 
ca Affairs and Director, Office 
of Eastern and Southern African 
Affairs (1962), 


Bernhard to Serve 
State as Consultant 


Berl Bernhard, former Staff Di- 
rector of the U.S, Commission on 
Civil Rights, has been sworn in as 
a part-time consultant to the Sec- 
retary of State. 


Mr. Bernhard is presently a 
partner in the Washington law firm 
of Verner and Bernhard and Ad- 
junct Professor of Law at George« 
town University. 


During the past year he travelled 
to different posts overseas under 
the auspices of the Department of 
State to discuss the topic of Civil 
Rights and the law in the United 
States. His responsibilities as a 
consultant with the Department will 
concern primarily the problems of 
policy implementation overseas in 
their relation to civil rights de- 
velopments in the United States, 


Mr. Bernhard, who is 34, was 
born in New York City. He was 
graduated with honors from Dart- 
mouth College in 1951 and re- 
ceived his law degree from Yale 
Law School in 1954, 


He lives in Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land, 

















Gentile Selected 
For Security Post 


The Department has announced 
the appointment of G, Marvin Gen- 
tile as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Security, He succeeds John 
F, Reilly, whose resignation was 
announced last November. 

Mr, Gentile was a Special Agent 
in the Washington and Miami of- 
fices, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, from 1946 
until 1952, From 
the FBI in 1952 
he went to the 
Central Intelli- 
gence Agency 
where he served 
in various execu- 
tive capacities 
having to do with 
security matters 
until August of 
1963, At that time 
the Agency selected him to attend 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, He terminated his studies 
there in order to assume his new 
duties at the State Department on 
Monday, March 2, 

Raymond W, Laugel, who has 
served as Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Security since No- 
vember, is to be reassigned soon 
to the staff of the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

Mr. Gentile was born in Sioux 
Falls, S.D., March 23, 1922, He 
studied at Springfield Junior Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ill,; at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, the University 
of Dubuque and at Northwestern 
University where he was awarded 
a B.S, degree in 1946, He is cur- 
rently studying for a master's de- 
gree at George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

From May, 1944, to June, 1946, 
he served in the U.S. Navy. 

In his new position, Mr. Gentile 
will be responsible for State De- 
partment security matters both 
in Washington and abroad. He will 
serve as a Foreign Service Re- 
serve officer, Class I, 

Mr, Gentile is married to the 
former Barbara Foster of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, They have a 
son, Bruce, 12; and twodaughters, 

Betsy, 9, and Ellen, 4, The family 
lives at 14808 Claude Lane, Silver 
Spring, Md, 





Mr. Gentile 


CARE construction kits, many 
of them the gifts of FSJC cone 
tributors, are helping Sierra Leone 
villagers to build the new schools 
needed to provide free basic edu- 
cation for some 400,000 children. 
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HE’S COME A LONG WAY 





The Consul Is a Resourceful 


Officer of Many Duties 


EN the United States wanted to 
establish consular relations 
with the Barbary states, it did the 
only thing it could do at the time-- 
bribed them, as was the accepted 
custom in dealing with pirates. 

That was over 150 years ago, and 
although buccaneers have long 
since been swept from the seas, the 
problem of individual states estab- 
lishing consular relations through 
international rules still exists. It 
was only a year ago at the Vienna 
Conference of 1963 that for the 
first time an attempt was made to 
reach an agreement on consular 
relations on a world wide basis. 
The resulting Vienna Convention on 
Consular Relations, whichis now in 
the process of being ratified, not 
only provides the foundation for in- 
ternational agreement on consular 
relations but grants the consular 
institution long overdue interna- 
tional recognition. 

Protector, benefactor, guide and 
guardian, the consular officer has 
come a long way from the days 
when his chief duty was giving aid 
and relief to ship-wrecked seamen 
stranded abroad. Today his roleis 
complex and demanding, far dif- 
ferent from the simple one he had 
when the U.S. signed its first con- 
sular convention in 1789. 

This fiscal year, for example, it 
is estimated that 1,425,000 pass- 
port applications will be acted on by 
consular officers; 295,000 immie 
grant visas will be issued, and al- 
most one and a half-million non- 
immigrant visas will be granted, 

These elaborate requirements 
for travel, which today consume the 
greater portion of a consular offi- 
cer's time at certain posts, were 
unknown when Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson first set up this 
country's Consular Service in 
1790. In his earliest instructions 
to the Service—there were then 12 
consuls and five vice consuls ape 
pointed by President Washington— 
he asked that they reportevery six 
months the names of American 
vessels entering or clearing the 
ports to which they were assigned. 

From time totime they were also 
to send the Secretary political and 
commercial information of inter- 
est to the United States and, in 
particular, news of any military 
preparations. 
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The instructions were simple, 
perhaps too simple, if we are to 
judge the activity of one consular 
officer assigned to La Guaira, 
Venezuela. Seven years after he 
was assigned to his post he re- 
ceived from the Department anote 
which said ''...not a single com- 
munication has been receivedfrom 
you, as appears from the files of 
this office, since your appointment 
in the year 1800.'' This oversight 
led to the revocation of his appoint- 
ment in what was perhaps one of 
the earliest examples of the ''se- 
lection-out'' process. 

It was a period, however, that 
predated the Rogers Act, whende- 
votion to duty was secondary to 
collecting consular fees for private 
profit and when consular positions 
were tied to political patronage. 
Complaints of shipowners who 
were being driven out of business, 
and general abuses of the consular 


system, led to the first of the fun- 
damental reforms of the Consular 
Service in 1856, freeing it of many 
of the flagrant abuses of fee col- 
lections. 


Nor that consuls, too, didn'thave 
their own complaints. Here is one 
amusing account, not altogether 
unfamiliar, of the trials andtribu- 
lations of a consul serving in Italy 
in the 1840's: 

''...he /the ConsulJ must not only 
find out his countryman in town, 
but call at his hotel, invite him to 
dinner, sending acarriageforhim, 
get him, in Italy, a boxatthe opera 
(free of course), spin street yarn 
with him for one day, or moreas it 
may be, showing him the lions of 
the city, with as much gusto as 
though he hadnot already seenthem 
a thousand times, and be his humble 
servant for a week or ten days, 
taking drives out into the neighbor- 
ing country, etc.; and when he 
comes to go away, he is expected 
to vise his passport gratis, and 
send it to his lodgings. If he does 
charge his $2, why 'that man must 
be turned out!." 

By the turn of the century, how- 
ever, the expansion of U.S. com- 
mercial activity placeda new focus 
on the consul's duties. Indeed, the 
strongest factor in the development 
of the Consular Service, according 


to William Barnes and John Heath 
Morgan in their history of the For. 
eign Service, was this realization 
that "consuls could be of material 
aid in the expansion of U.S. export 
trade.'' Abstracts from daily con- 
sular reports were first printedin 
1898 and launched the consul ona 
wave of business and public 
esteem. 


During the First World War un- 
precedented demands were made 
upon the consul. Suddenly there was 
an urgent need for a great expan- 
sion in reporting and in protective 
and welfare services. 


This, and the expanding role of 
the United States as a leader in 
international affairs, broadened 
the consul's activities in the en- 
suing decades. Today his work 
touches upon almost all aspects of 
foreign relations and domestic 
problems as well. 


Pr OVIDING services for other 
Government agencies, for ex- 
ample, became animportant part of 
his duties. Among these services 
were reports on the sending of 
fraudulent mail matter from for- 
eign countries into the U.S. for the 
information of the Post Office De- 
partment; the gathering of data on 
prices, wages, and living costs 
throughout the world for the use of 
the Department of Labor; the re- 
porting of information on exchange 
and financial conditions for the 
Treasury Department and Federal 
Reserve Board; the reporting of 
hydrographic data and informatior 
regarding port rules and foreign 
harbor facilities for the Navy De- 
partment and reporting of foreign 
crop conditions and statistics on 
agriculture and prices for the De- 
partment of Agricuiture, to men- 
tion but a few. 


The tourist boom of the post 
World War II years also multi- 
plied the services the consul is 
called on to perform, Protecting 
the rights of U.S, citizens stewing 
in a foreign jail is a routine duty, 
so is handling the estates of Ameri- 
cans dying abroad, or retrieving an 
errant father. At times the consul's 
duty to others is done at his own 
personal risk. The story of Harry 
Lofton, a consular officer in Vene- 
zuela, who went out to find two 
Americans lost on the treacherous 
slopes of Sangay Volcano, the most 
active and dangerous volcano in the 
Andes, is an example of such self- 
less dedication. (See News Letter, 
March 1962). 


To a host of U.S, travelers who 
have been rescued from one kind 
of trouble or another by resource- 
ful consuls, they are America's 


"patron saints" on foreign soil. 
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Lakonia Survivors 
Were Grateful To 
This Consular Agent 


ONSULAR Agents share acom- 

mon fate in the Foreign Serv- 
ice—their role is often overlooked. 
Serving at posts in many of 
the world's out of the way places, 
they perform limited but essential 
consular duties, primarily in- 
volving notarial services and cer- 
tification of consular invoices. 

One of them is RonaldC. V.Gar- 
ton who accepted the position of 
Consular Agent ten years ago in 
Funchal, the capital city on Madei- 
ra Island, off the northwest Afri- 
can coast. A lifelong resident of 
Funchal and a British subject, heis 
a member of one of the old British 
Portuguese families on the island 
and the owner and manager of a 
small hotel there. 

As Consular Agent, a part-time 
duty, he is chiefly responsible for 
certifying consular invoices 
covering shipments to the U.S. of 
Madeira products, mainly embroi- 
dery. But his work and his influence 
on the island in this role extend 
far beyond the narrow definition of 
his duties. 

One American, grateful for the 
arrangements Garton made for him 
and his wife on the island, wrote 
this note to the American Embas- 
sy at Lisbon: "I never met a man 
who gave himself so generously on 
first acquaintance...I have no 
reason to believe that our treate- 
ment at his hands was unique, 
rather I believe this is his nature 
and the way he conceives his po- 
sition..." 

"A man in constant motion who 
gets things done,'' one Inspection 
Report said of him.'' The Governor 
down to the destitute peasant have 
turned to him for assistance and 
advice." 

Last December the normal ac- 
tivities on the island of Madeira 
were abruptly interrupted. The 
Greek steamship " Lakonia," which 
caught fire and burned at sea, 
sank while being towed into the 
Madeira port. Hospital and lodging 
facilities on the island were en- 
gulfed by the tide of unfortunate 
victims, most of whom arrived 
without personal effects, adequate 
clothing, or money to defray ex- 
penses. 

Many survivors of the disaster 
will remember Ronald Garton for 
the heroic work he performed that 
day. Tirelessly he answered fran- 
tic communications, traced rela- 
tives, attended the victims, issued 
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BIRMINGHAM--The Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Dr. Lovis Glass, andthe Lady Mayoress (center) 
are shown paying a call to the American Consulate here. Rosalind Mellows (left), a local 
employee, explains how a visa is issued while Principal Officer Alice T. Curran 
(second from right) and Consular Officer Marguerite Whitehead watch the demonstration. 


replacement travel documents, and 
inspected bodies in an effort to 
identify any missing Americans 
among them. 

From Ivan A. Buchanan, a U.S. 
citizen, whose wife received a 
travel document from Garton to 
replace her lost passport, the U.S. 
Ambassador to Portugal, George 
W, Anderson, Jr., receivedthe fole 
lowing letter: 

"It is a pleasure to write to you 
about the great assistance given to 
both Mrs. Buchanan and myself 
following the Lakonia disaster... 

"Your American Consular 





Agent, Mr. Ronald C. V. Garton, 
came to see us to render his as- 
sistance. He provided Mrs. Bu- 
chanan with a document in lieu of 
a lost American passport. This 
document was a masterpiece and 
worthy of framing. He assisted 
Capt. Brites in arranging our de- 
parture to Lisbon and London and 
came to the boat to see that all 
our needs were fulfilled, and then 
wished us a pleasant journey back 
to England where we reside... It 
was indeed a pleasure to know we 
Americans were represented by 
such qualified staff.'' 


LONDON.-Ambassador Dovid K. E. Bruce (right) presents a gift from members of the Embassy 
staff to Robert C. Smith, the Ambassador's chauffeur, who is retiring. Mr. Smith began his serv- 
ice in 1941 and since that time has been principal chauffeur to W. Averell Harriman, when he 
was in charge of the U.S. Mission for Economic Affairs, and to Ambassadors Lewis W. Douglas, 
Walter S. Gifford, Winthrop Aldrich, and John Hay Whitney, as well as Ambassador Bruce. 
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SAFE HAVEN--Filing down the gangway at Beirut International Air. 
port are some of the dependents evacuated from Cyprus on Feb, 5, 


U.S. Dependents Arrive A total of 575 dependents made the trip in five chartered Pan Ameri- 


can flights under the direction of Labor Attaché Harold Snell. 


At Beirut from Cyprus 


{ © .= 
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TIME OUT FOR FUN--Children watch a movie, provided in their hotel ALL ABOARD.--The dependents ore assisted at the door of a wait 
by USIS Beirut, while their mothers are briefed at the U.S. Embassy. ing bus by Lawrence J. Robert, General Services Officer, Beitul 





sTUDY IN STATISTICS 


USIA’s Typical Overseas Man 


Is 43, Trilingual, Married 


HEtypical Foreign Service offi- 

cer of the U.S, Information 
Agency is in his mid-forties, has 
spent a decade in government serv- 
ice, the bulk of this time in over- 
seas assignments, is adept in at 
least two foreign languages, is 
married and has two children, 

These and other facts emerge 
from a survey conducted among 
the Agency's employees assigned 
to posts in 105countries overseas, 

The survey resulted from an 
analysis of replies by 220 career 
officers to a questionnaire. Those 
questioned were selected at ran- 
dom from among the Agency's 
1,858 foreign service officers as- 
signed to 228 overseas posts and 
in Washington. These are the find- 
ings: 

Eighty per cent of the officers 
are males. Sixteen per cent are 
unmarried. While the average age 
is 43, one fifth are over 50 and 
one seventh are 30 years old or 
younger. The average annual sala- 
ry is slightly under $12,000. 

The average officer has hadover 
nine years service with USIA or 
other U.S, foreign affairs agencies. 
One out of five has had an average 
of two years experience with other 
U.S, government departments. 


Overseas experience, averaging ~ 


nearly nine years, generally has 
been in two or more geographic 
areas, with 57 per cent of the of- 
ficers having served in Europe 
and 38 per cent in the Far East. 

Seventeen per cent of those sur- 
veyed have served or are present- 
ly in Africa, 27 per cent in Latin 
America and 25 per cent in the 
Near East or South Asia. One out 
of two had foreign work or study 
experience outside of government. 


Seventy-seven per cent had ex- 
perience outside the government 
in one or more of the fields of mass 
communications, the social 
sciences, teaching or library work, 
an average of four years. Forty- 
three per cent of them spent time 
in the field of commercial come 
Munications (journalism, adver- 
tising, public relations, etc.), an 
average of four and a half years. 
Twenty-one per cent had outside 
experience in the field of social 
Sciences, an average of three 
years; 25 per cent had an average 
of three or four years in teaching; 


and three per cent have previously 
specialized in library work. 

Ninety-one per cent holdcollege 
bachelor of arts degrees (13 times 
the national average for this age 
group), 37 per cent have master's 
degrees and 19 per cent hold doc- 
torates. Ten per cent of the offi- 
cers were Phi Beta Kappa gradu- 
ates and five per cent subsequent- 
ly attended the National War Col- 
lege or one of the senior service 
colleges. 


Tue wives of officers also have 
an impressive educational back- 
ground: 42 per cent have bachelor's 
degrees and 12 per cent have mas- 
ter's. 

Seventy-three per cent of the 
officers have had military service, 
only one third of them as com- 
missioned officers, 

Eighty-nine per cent were shown 
tathave a tested proficiency in one 
or more foreign languages; 66 per 
cent know two or more languages 
in addition to English; 25 per cent 
Know three or more; and nine per 
cent know four or more foreign 
languages. 

Fourteen per cent have authored 


‘published books and another 20 


per cent have written articles for 
publication. 

The analysis showed a great 
diversity of hobbies, most of the 
officers reporting active partici- 
pation in two or more, Sixty-one 
per cent claimed outdoor sports as 
a favorite off-duty activity; 44 per 
cent the arts; 39 per cent reading 
and 24 per cent photography. 

The survey showed that 11 per 
cent of the officers were born 
abroad, the majority in Western 
European countries, and the 
mother or father of one out of 
four was born overseas. Twelve 
per cent of the officers come from 
the State of New York, followed by 
nine per cent from Pennsylvania, 
eight per cent Illinois, six percent 
Ohio, five per cent Massachusetts 
and five per cent California. 


The American-Korean Founda- 
tion helps provide Korea's or- 
phans with shelter; food, clothing, 
training for the future. Givé to 
the American-Korean Foundation 
through your Federal Service Joint 
Crusade, 


State to Develop 
Specialists In 
Atlantic Affairs 


A new program for developing 
specialists in Atlantic Affairs has 
been announced by the Depart- 
ment as part of its new career 
management concept, 

Officers selected for the pro- 
gram, principally of class 6 and 
above, will be trained as experts 
in the multilateral and regional 
aspects of Western European and 
Atlantic developments whichcover 
a broad range of political, econome 
ic and military activity. 

A year's training at one of 
several universities, with which 
the Department is cooperating to 
set up special courses of study, 
will be required of officers se- 
lected for the program, unless 
they have already developed this 
specialization through an earlier 
sequence of assignments. 

Although most assignments to 
the field for these specialists will 
be in Western European missions, 
they can expect to spend approxie 
mately one of every three tours of 
duty in positions outside the At- 
lantic area, Their competence will 
embrace political, economic and 


military aspects of Atlantic and 


European regional affairs, and 
during the course of their careers 
they can expect to be assigned to 
all three types of positions. 

No ambassadorial or DCM po- 
sitions will be designated for staff- 
ing by Atlantic specialists. Po- 
sitions at these levels at posts in 
the Atlantic area will continue to be 
filled by officers of appropriate 
rank drawn from the entire service. 


The purpose, background and 
operation of the new program is 
detailed in FAMC, No. 168, dated 
February 3, 1964, 

The selection procedures for the 
program will include a review of 
the qualifications of officers who 
identified Atlantic Affairs spe- 
cialization as a career preference 
on Form DS«1550, Functional and 
Area Skills Appraisal. The names 
of those officers who failed to 
designate Atlantic Affairs as a 
career preference earlier but who 
now desire to be considered for 
participation in the program, 
should be submitted to the Departe- 
ment by overseas posts, by OM, 
subject: PERSONNEL-Atlantic Afe 
fairs Specialization. Departmental 
offices should submit the namesto 
the Office of Personnel by memo- 
randum. 
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U.S. Seminar 
In Venezuela 


Is a Success 


MERIDA, Venezuela 


HIGHLY successful U,S.- 

sponsored seminar on the role 
of power in a democracy was held 
for young Venezuelan opinion lead- 
ers in this Andean university city 
the last week in January—a follow- 
up to asuccessful meeting last May 
near Caracas. Both were titled 
"The Challenge of the 20th Cen- 
tury." 

Forty Venezuelans in their twen- 
ties and thirtiesmincluding an ad- 
miral, a general, a labor leader, 
foreign policy experts of the lead- 
ing political parties, newspapere 
men, educators-participated in 
the informal atmosphere of the 
rustic Hotel Belensate. They heard 
speeches, and they discussed the 
great issues of the day in small 
groups led in turn by both Vene- 
zuelans and U.S, Embassy officers. 

The theme was ''The Origin, 
Uses, and Limits of Power in a 
Democratic Society," 

On all counts the USIS-arranged 
seminar was judged an "unqualie 
fied success,'' in the words of 
Ambassador C., Allan Stewart. Dr. 
Walt W. Rostow, State Department 
Counselor and Chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council, was the 
keynote speaker, He termed the 
seminar ''extremely stimulating," 
and applauded the quality of the 
Venezuelan participants as of an 
intellectual level ''to match the best 
in any country in the world." 

Dr. John N. Plank, a Harvard 
professor now withthe Department 
of State, and an expert on Latin 
American affairs, termed the 
seminar ''a thoroughly satisfying 
experience--a chance to absorb 
new ideas and to communicate 
meaningfully with others." 


Aside from exposing the partici- 
pants to U.S, points of view, the 
seminar brought Venezuelans of 
diverse political opinions into cone 
tact with each othere-rare in it- 
self. Said one high Government of- 
ficial in attendance, ''We're getting 
a chance to talk. That in itself 
is not unusual, but the exciting 
thing is that other people not from 
our own particular inner circle are 
listening.'' An opposition party for- 
eign affairs adviser said ''we've 
been provided an arena to discuss 
social and political problems in a 
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KEYNOTER--Dr. 


Walt W. Rostow (left) was the key speaker at a 


recent U.S.-sponsored seminar for young Venezuelan opinion lead- 


ers. Others pictured are Dr. John N. Plank, of the 


Department of 


State; Dr. Louis Hartz, of Harvard, and Ambassador C. Allan Stewart. 


way that puts aside party and per- 
sonal interest," 

Dr. Rostow's keynote speech 
was converted to Spanish by SNC 
Grantee Brooks Michel in atrans- 
lator's booth and transmitted over 
the post's homemade equipmente-- 
inexpensive oneefrequency radio 
receivers and headsets, The text, 
distributed afterward, served as 
the central theme for the week, 


Warne in Merida Dr. Rostow also 
spoke atthe University of the Andes 
there, and later in Caracas held a 
roundtable for journalism students 
of the Central University at the 
newly opened university branch of 
the binational center just opposite 
the campus. The distinguished 
economist and historian also spoke 
before a group of Venezuelan and 
U.S, businessmen on the stages of 
economic growth. 

Other Washington visitors for 
the week were Dr. Plank and 
Dr. Louis Hartz of Harvard. Dr. 
Monte Koppel, a visiting U.S, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Central 
University, was another important 
voice. 

Major Venezuelan addresses 
were given during the week by 
Jose Gonzalez Navarro, president 
of the CTV; Brig. Gen. Martin 
Garcia Villasmii, Director of the 
Venezuelan Military Academy (who 
urged that the military stay out of 
politics); and Dr. Demetrio Boers- 
ner, foreign affairs adviser to the 
incumbent Accion Democratica 
Party. 

The seminar was opened by 





TENNIS TAKE-OFF--Dr. Rostow, after a dawn 
tennis match with the Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Los Andes in Merida, had no time 
to change clothing before boarding a plane. 
With him is Ambassador C. Allan Stewart. 


CPAO Richard G. Cushing. Am- 
bassador Stewart, as host, toldthe 
participants he could think of no 
more important activity than for 
intelligent men to ''get together ina 
relaxed atmosphere to discuss 
freely the multiple and grave prob- 
lems that confront modern s0- 
ciety.'' Minister-Counselor John 
Calvin Hill, Jr., delivered the close 
ing address. 
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AN ORAL HISTORY 


Dulles Papers Are Basis 


Of Unique Policy Study 


HE public and private papers of 

the late Secretary John Foster 
Dulles are being used for a unique 
study of U.S, foreign policy to which 
the Department is lending its as- 
sistance. 

Dr. Philip A. Crowl, Chief of the 
Overseas and Publications Branch 
of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, who 
originally assem- 
bled the Dulles 
papers, is serving 
as technical di- 
rector of an "oral 
history'' based on 
Mr. Dulles pa- 
pers. Major lead- 
ers of the post 
war era with whom 
Secretary Dulles 
engaged in the 
conduct of foreign policy will be 
interviewed in depth—and prefer- 
ably on tape--in an attempt to add 
a new dimension to the document 
collection. 

Dr. Crowl will lay out the scope 
of the program, determine which 
interviews should take place first, 
and then direct the pilot interviews 
which will serve as guidelines for 
the rest of the project. 


He is uniquely qualified to do 
this. Dr. Crowl, who worked close- 
ly with Secretary Dulles andunder 
his supervision when the docu- 
ments were being assembled, is the 
only person who knows what they 
contain and where the information 
is located. He is working on the 
project during a six-month leave 
granted by the Department. 

The project was originated by a 
Committee set up by Mr. Dulles 
to exercise general control of his 
papers and to make them available 
to scholars. Included on the Com- 
mittee are the late Secretary's son, 





Dr. Crowl 


mittee on the project are such 
former associates of Mr. Dullesas 
Ambassador Livingston T. Mer- 
chant; Herman Phleger, former 
Legal Adviser to the Department; 
Admiral Arthur Radford and Pro- 
fessor Arnold Wolfers. 

It is expected that the series of 
interviews will begin with persons 
already of an advanced age, suchas 
Chancellor Adenauer, Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kaieshek, Prime Minis- 
ter Ben Gurion, and then be ex- 
tended, possibly over the course of 
two or three years, to aS many as 
60 or 70 persons. 

The Princeton University Li- 
brary is acting as administrative 
coordinator of the project and is 
providing staff and resources. 
Princeton has also designated a 
special group of its scholars to 
work with the project. 








State Encourages 
Temporary Leave 





Assignments in U.S. 





The Department encourages cf- 
ficers to take temporary assign- 
ments with nongovernmental or- 
ganizations including universities 
whenever such an assignment 
would serve to increase the of- 
ficer's knowledge in an area or 
specialty that is of value to the 
Service. 

An officer on leave of absence 
has opportunities to become better 
acquainted with social, economic 
and political trends at home. This 
allows him to project a more ac- 
curate image of America when he 
again goes abroad. 

Officers who request leave of ab- 
sences for such temporary details 
will generally receive department- 
al approval unless a conflict of 
interest is apparent. In fact, such 
details will be considered a posi- 
tive factor by future Selection 


Boards and will enhance an offi- 
cer's opportunity for advancement. 























































7 John; William Macomber, former 
x Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
rt. sional Relations, now serving as 

Assistant Administrator, AID; and 
7" former Administrators of the Bu- 
ne reau of Security and Consular Af- 
20 fairs Roderick O'Connor and John 
or W. Hanes, Jr. 
a Hugh Cumming, former Director 
e. ¢ oe rage of Intelligence and  pepaRTiNG DIRECTOR GENERAL--Secretory Rusk offers his thanks for a job well done to Tyler 
De arc and former Ambassador Thompson, who had served as Director General of the Foreign Service for the past three years. 
d= to Indonesia, is serving as active jy, Thompson was honored by friends and colleagues at a recent reception given by the Sec- 
hn director of the project. Also invited retary. A career Foreign Service officer and a former U.S. Ambassador to Iceland, he has been 
5° to act as a special advisory com- succeeded by Joseph Palmer Il. Mr. Thompson's next assignment will be announced ata later date. 
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From AmEmbassy Tunis 


GUIDELINES OF A PROGRAM 
FOR BETTER MANAGEMENT 


TUNIS 

OR the past four years the American Embassy 

here has maintained a management improvement 
program. Resultant economies, while not dramatic 
or unique, have made it possible for the Embassy 
to carry out its programs satisfactorily in spite of 
the shortage of funds. 

The staff of State's basic program and the Ad- 
ministrative Section have been held to about the 
1960 level. During this period, the Military Ase 
sistance and Peace Corps programs were added. 
Support for these programs was alsorbed with 
an increase of only three local employees. 

The sections of the Embassy are organized in 
the usual manner, but personnel are shifted from 
program to program as the need arises. For 
example, the emphasis on the youth program 
was not matched by any increase in staff, The 
program is carried out by a team drawn from 
the political, economic and consular sections 
and representatives of the Peace Corps, USIS 
and USAID. 

Local employees are trained and rotated so 
as to enable them to fill in for others during 
periods of illness, leave or emergencies, Some 
examples: maintenance personnel are also quali- 
fied as drivers so that they can drive themselves; 
many more than the two regular telephone opera- 
tors can operate the switchboard, etc, - 

There has been little turnover since the Battle 
of Bizerte in July 1962. This period of stability, 
plus the application of the principles of manage- 
ment have developed a loyal, competent staff of 
local employees, according to Edward J, Gaumond, 
Administrative Officer. 

The Ambassador's approach to manpower utili- 
zation is to assign the best qualified person to the 
problem without regard for agency ties. For 
example, during a period of staff shortage in USIS, 
an officer from the political section was loaned 
to USIS, On another occasion, concern about the 
Commissary's financial affairs caused the Ambas- 
sador to draft an officer from AID, because as a 
CPA he was the best qualified to perform an audit. 

Here is the Embassy's guide for carrying out a 
Management Improvement Program: 


1. Purpose 


This guide has been prepared to facilitate a 
critical review of the Embassy's Administrative 
Section, 


2. Organization Analysis 


Nothing short of the best possible organiza- 
tion will do the job and do it right. No organiza- 
tion is static, and a good one must of necessity 
be a dynamic one. Operations change, work loads 
increase and decrease, new functions are added, 
and functions are discontinued. Each variation 
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directly affects the organization. Therefore, or- 
ganization structure must be constantly adjusted 
in accordance with experience and changing con- 
ditions, and necessary changes made promptly 
to assure that the organization is designed to 
perform its job in the most effective manner. 

Concentrate on improved internal management 
and maximum use of personnel, Examine critically 
all methods and procedures. Develop simplified, 
coordinated systems. Eliminate nonessential pro- 
cedures, activities, reports, records, and other 
paper work. Install the best practices of specific 
elements throughout all elements. 


UESTION the application of these organization 

principles: 

a. Has every necessary function involved in 
the objectives of the organization been assigned 
to a single unit? 


b. Are the responsibilities assigned to each 
unit specifically clear-cut and well understood? 


c. Has each function been assigned to only 
one independent unit? Overlapping responsibility 
will cause confusion and delay. 


d. Does each member of the organization from 
top to botton know 


(1) To whom he reports? 
(2) Who reports to him? 


e. Does each member of the organization report 
to one supervisor only? 


f. Is the responsibility for each function matched 
by the authority necessary to perform that function? 


g.Is the number of independent individuals or 
units reporting directly to one supervisor limited 
so it does not exceed the number which can be 
feasibly and effectively coordinated and directed? 


h. Has authority for action been decentralized 
to the units and individuals responsible for actual 
performance of operations to the greatest possible 
extent, as long as such decentralization does not 
hamper necessary control over policy or the 
standardization of procedures? 


i. Do supervisors exercise management control 
through attention to problems of exceptional im- 
portance rather than through review of routine 
actions of subordinates ? 


jwiIs the organization simple so there is nota 
too detailed breakdown into many small sections 
and subesections?; are there enough people in a 

unit to justify it as a unit? 
(Continued) 
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3, Function Analysis 


Check each function performed by the organiza- 
tion with these six questions. If a function fails on 
a single question, it means something should be done 
that will improve the organization's effectiveness, 


a. WHAT is the function performed? There must 
be a clear conception as to just what constitutes 
the function, and whai its relationship is to other 
functions. 


b. WHY is the function performed? The WHY 
question is the most important of all. It yields the 
greatest return, often uncovering the fact that the 
usefulness of certain functions has long since 
passed, 


c. WHEN is the function performed? This is a 
question of time. Can it be performed to even out 
work-load peaks here or elsewhere? 


d. WHERE is the function performed? It is 
possible that the function could be performed more 
effectively elsewhere, 


e. WHO performs the function? Today's crit- 
ical personnel situation, especially in the supere- 
visory grades, forces us to be ever on the alert 
for supervisory personnel performing routine 
clerical work, stenographers doing everything 
but stenography, etc. 


f. HOW is the function performed? Small in- 
dividual improvements may appear of no cone 
sequence, but, multiplied in number, may well 
determine success or failure. 


4, Job Analysis 


a. Break Down the _Job 
(1) List all details of the job exactly as done 
by the present method, 
(2) Be sure details include all: 
Material Handling 
Machine Work 
Hand Work 


b. Question Every Detail 
(1) Apply the 5W and H questions. 
What, Why, When, Where, Who, How. 
(2) Also question materials, equipment, lay- 
out, working conditions, safety, and 
housekeeping. 


c. Develop the New Method 
(1) Eliminate unnecessary details, 
(2) Combine details when practicable. 
(3) Rearrange for better sequence, 
(4) Simplify all necessary details. 
(5) Work out your idea with others. 
(6) Write up your proposed new method. 


d. Apply the New Method 
(1) Sell your proposal to your "boss." 
(2) Sell the new method to the operators. 
(3) Get final approval of all concerned on 
safety, quality, quantity, cost, etc, 
(4) Put the new method to work. Use it until 
a better way is developed. 
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About Job Instruction and Employee Rating 


5. Employee Ratin 


a. Review the Employee's Job 
(1) Read the job description, 
(2) List the duties. 
(3) Determine overeall purpose of job. 


b. Prepare the Work Sheet 
(1) Enter duties in order of importance, 
(2) Select and list pertinent elements. 
(3) Underline important elements. 


c. Evaluate Performance 
(1) Consult periodic evaluations. 
(2) Record evaluation for each element. 
(3) Determine adjective rating. 


d. Check the Rating 
(1) Consider record for entire period. 
(2) Can rating be used for promotions, 
transfers or separations ? 
(3) Is your rating a fair rating from the 
viewpoint of the individual, group, and 
the public interest? 


e. Discuss Rating With Employee 

(1) Discuss rating in private. 

(2) Review job requirements. 

(3) Discuss job performance standards exe 
pected in the particular job. 

(4) What job elements did the employee 
exceed, meet, or fail to meet the stande 
ards expected? 

(5) Discuss the employee's weak elements, 
and determine what can be done to ime 
prove the employee's performance. 

(6) Is job training, reassignment of funce 
tions or work load, change in the proe 
cedures, etc., the answer? 


6. Job #&nstruction 


a. Get Ready To Instruct 

(1) Have a timetable--how much skill you 
expect him to have and how soon, 

(2) Break down the job—list the principal 
steps, and pick out the key points, A 
key point is any detail that can make 
or break the job. 

(3) Have everything ready=the right equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 

(4) Have the work place properly arranged— 
just as the employee will be expected to 
keep it. 


b. How To Instruct Employee 
(1) Prepare the employee for instruction: 
Put him at ease. 
Find out what he already knows about 
the job. 
Get him interested in learning the job. 
Place him in the correct position. 


(2) Present the job: 
Tell, show, illustrate, and question care- 
fully and patiently. 
Stress the key points, 
Instruct clearly and completely, taking 
up one step at a time~but not more 
than he can master. 


(See TUNIS, next page) 
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Continued from 





preceding page 


(3) Try out performance: 
Use the ''tell me now" technique. 
Test him by having him perform the job, 
Have him explain and show you; have him 
point out the key points. 
Ask questions and correct errors. 
Continue until you know HE knows. 
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Follow up on-the-job: 

Put him on his own. Designate to whom 
he goes for help. 

Check frequently. Encourage questions. 

Get him to pay particular attention to 
key points as he progresses. 

Taper off extra coaching and detailed 
follow-up. 


7. Job Relations 


a. Foundations for Good Relations 
(1) Let each employee know how he is getting 
along: 
Figure out what you expect of the em- 
ployee. 
Point out ways for him to improve. 


(2) Give credit when due: 
Look for extra or unusual performance, 
Tell him while "it's hot." 


(3) Tell people in advance about changes that 
will affect them, if at all possible: 
Tell them WHY, if possible. 
Get them to accept the change. 


(4) Make the best use of each person's 
abilities: 
Look for ability not now being used. 
Never obstruct an employee's progress. 


b. How To Handle a Problem 
(1) Get the facts. 
Review the record, 
Find out what rules and customs apply. 
Talk with individuals concerned. 
Get opinions and feelings. 
Be sure you have the whole story. 


(2) Weigh and decide. 
Fit the facts together. 
Consider their bearing on eachother, 
Check practices and policies. 
What possible actions are there? 
Consider effect on individual, group, and 

the work, 

Don't jump at conclusions, 


(3) Take action. 
Are you going to handle this yourself? 
Do you need help in handling the prob- 
lem ? 
Should you refer this to your super- 
visor? 
Watch the timing of your action. 


(4) Check Results. 
How soon will you follow up? 
How often will you need tocheck ? 





About Job Relations and Work Improvement 





Watch for changes in output, attitudes, 
and relationships. 


8. Apply the Principles of Work Improvement 


a. Principle of SPECIALIZATION=Time and 
energy should be concentrated on as small anumber 
of functions as practicable. 


b. Principle of SIMPLIFICATION=All activity 
should be reduced to its simplest form requiring 
a minimum of time and energy. A complicated 
activity is almost impossible to understand or 
control unless broken down intoits elements, 


c. Principle of STANDARDIZATION-Modern 
industry was built upon this principle. It is gen- 
erally advisable to perform a function according 
to the best method known. Standardizing an opera- 
tion gives everyone a common basis from which 
to seek improvement, 


d. Principle of DIVISION OF LABOR=There 
are two great gains from this principle: 


(1) Improved proficiency through repetition 
and concentration on limited number of 
activities. 

(2) Maximum utilization by grade of pere 
sonnel, executives doing only executive 
work, etc. 


e. Principle of TRANSFER OF SKILL=It used 
to be customary for the transfer of skill to bea 
"father to son" affair. Today "job skill" is a pose 
session of the organization through specifications 
for method, process, labor, material, equipment, 
and inspection of end product. 


f. The Principle of TRANSFER OF THOUGHT 
~This utilizes executive and supervisory talents 
to the maximum by establishing Policy Procedures 
(Standing Operating Procedures) for any repetitive 
situation. 


g. The Principle of SYSTEMATIC USE OF 
RECORDED EXPERIENCE=To profit by ex- 
perience is to be constantly aware of our mis- 
takes so that they may be corrected, and to know 
our good practices so that we may concentrate 
on them, 


h. Principle of STRAIGHT LINE FLOW-=The 
movement of work between any two points should 
travel by way of the shortest distance possible. 


i. Principle of CONTINUOUS FLOW-=The work 
should move continuously along any production line. 
The work should move as smoothly as possible. 
Spasmodic or interrupted flow causes confusion 
and delay. 


j. Principle of CONCENTRATION OF OPERA- 
TION=In the physical movement and handling of 
work, distance and the area involved with an ope 
eration should be kept to a minimum. 


k. Principle of LEAST HANDLING=AIll hand- 
ling not absolutely essential is wasteful of time 
and energy, and adds possibilities for damage or 
errors, 
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In Philippines 


669 T felt like all the accounts I 
Tinea heard of the Liberation in 
World War II,'' said U.S, Foreign 
Service officer Charles Steedman 
about his jeeptrips to remote parts 
of the Philippine Islands where 
Americans are seldom seen, 

Steedman, 28, a native of Rhode 
Island, was interviewed here fole 
lowing his recent return from two 
years' duty as Consular Officer in 
the American Embassy in Manila. 

"In the course of these expedi- 
tions I was struck by the strength 
of Filipino affection for Ameri- 
cans,'' he said. "School children 
would notice me and run after 
my jeep, yelling 'Americano!' and 
waving like mad. In one village 
they swarmed all over it and 
would hardly let us pass." 

"But the most memorable trip 
was one my wife and I took to 
Kalibo, on the Island of Panay, 
to attend a fiesta which dates back 
to the 13th century. In Kalibo, as 
elsewhere, we were reminded of 
the strong bonds between our two 
countries: the town welcomed us 
and we were treated with the great 
hospitality that is characteristic 
of Filipinos." 

Steedman's consular duties= 
looking after the welfare of Amerie 
can citizens, assisting U.S, Gov- 
ernment and military personnel 
in dealing with Philippine Govern- 
ment officials, and issuing visas to 
Filipino applicants—kept him busy 
both in Manila and on the many 
islands that make up the Philip- 
pine archipelago. 

"Working in the consular sec- 
tion,'' he said, ''makes one real- 
ize how many Filipinoseven toe 
day, 17 years after independence 
have personal ties with the United 
States. Many prominent Filipinos 
have done undergraduate or, more 
often, graduate work here. The 
Embassy in Manila still issues 
hundreds of student visas to Fili- 
pinos each year, and there is a 
very large exchangeevisitor pro- 
gram through which doctors, 
nurses, and medical technicians 
get further training at U.S, hospie 
tals," 

"In addition, the Embassy issues 
over 10,000 non-immigrant visas 
a year, many of which go to Fili- 
pinos who want to visit relatives 
living in the United Stateseusually 
in California or Hawaii, Moreover, 
there are many young Filipinos 
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FSO Finds Friendship for U.S. 


Back Country 


who have inherited American citie 
zenship from fathers who served 
in the Philippine Scouts, or in one 
of the recognized guerrilla ore 
ganizations, and who chose to bee 
come naturalized citizens after 
World War II," 

Although the Filipino is very 
conscious of his ties with the 
United States, Steedman stated, 
the majority of Americans know 
very little about the Philippines. 

"Many Americans think Spanish 
is the principal language of the 
country. In fact, less than two per 
cent of the population speaks Span- 


| Letter to the Editor | 


Dear Sirs: 


If only you had a "Letters to 
the Editor" column! 

Although Ambassador Murat 
Williams' comments in the Jan- 
uary News Letter, regarding late 
efficiency reports for junior ofe 
ficers, did not specifically include 
staff members, his statements 
could definitely be applied to this 
category as well. 

I think Ambassador Williams 
deserves a public, and published, 
'thank you' on behalf of all junior 
personnel for his continued, and 
never-failing, thoughtfulness and 
consideration of subordinates, 


Norma Jean Willen 
American Legation 
Budapest, Hungary 


Stanley On G.U. Board 


Mitchell K, Stanley, formerly 
with the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional 
Relations, and 
now on the staff of 
the Deputy Direc- 
tor for Coordina- 
tion, INR, is serv- 
ing a two-year 
term on the Board 
of Governors of 
the Georgetown 
University Alum- 
ni Association, He 
is avice president 
of the Association, representing 
the Edmund A, Walsh School of 
Foreign Service and its Dean, 
William E, Moran, Jr. 





Mr. Stanley 


Mr. Steedman 


ish. About one-third speaks Eng- 
lish, and government is conducted 
in that language, but that too is 
deceptive. The Filipino thinks and 
lives in his own language, of which 
there are many, the major ones 
being Tagalog, Ilocano, Visayan, 
and Bicol. 

"The country is very much Asian 
though the Spanish and American 
periods have left imprints that 
seem to go deeper than they actually 
do. About 80 per cent of the 30 
million inhabitants live in rural 
areas and farm rice or cultivate 
coconuts, much as their ancestors 
have done for generations." 


S rEEDMAN believes that, while 
the country has many problems, 
the Filipinos, "an intelligent, re- 
sourceful, gracious, and delight- 
ful people," will work them out 
with the assistance of their abun- 
dant natural resources. 

While her husband attended to 
his consular duties, Mrs. Steed- 
man helped promote American- 
Philippine friendship by teaching 
American history to eleventh- 
graders at the American school 
in Manila. This school has Fili- 
pinos and students of many other 
nationalities, as well as Ameri- 
cans, in its student body. 

She also organized a program 
of assistance for the School for 
the Deaf and the Blind in Manila 
by having American students spend 
one or two afternoons a week at 
the school, arranging games, 
plays, and other forms of recrea- 
tion for the handicapped students. 

Mr. Steedman is presently as- 
signed to the Foreign Service In- 
stitute in Washington, D.C., where 
he is studying Bambara and Fula, 
two languages widely spoken in 
West Africa, in preparation for an 
African assignment. He also 
speaks French. 
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Formal Steps by which an Ambassador Is Accredited 


WELCOME--The Chief of Protocol, Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke, right, greets the distinguished 
Ambassador of Libya, Fathi Abidia, in the Department of State Diplomatic Lobby as the latter 
comes to call on Secretary Dean Rusk. The Ambassador is escorted by Grant V. McClanahan, Of- 
ficer in Charge of Libyan Affairs, left. Below, Mr. Duke finds Mr. Abidia’s documents are all inorder. 


MONG the major duties of the 

Office of the Chief of Protocol— 
headed .~by Ambassador Angier 
Biddle Duke--is the official ac- 
creditation of all Chiefs of Mission 
to the United States, 


The accreditation process fol- © 


lows the rules of protocol laid down 


by the historic Congress of Vienna 7 


in 1815 and at a second meeting 


at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, These © 
conferences regulated the question — 


of rank and precedence, and— 
among other matters--determined 
that Ambassadors and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary are accredited to 
sovereigns (heads of state), 


Although the United States was 
not an original signatory to the 
regulations, it later adopted the 
rules,. Today the accreditation 
process in the Nation's Capital 
consists of three basic steps: 


--Agréation and agrément. 

--A isrmal call uy the AmbDassa- 
dor upon the Secretary of State 
at his office in the Department, 

--A formal call by the Ambas- 
sador upon the President of the 
United States at the White House, 


During both calls the Ambassa- 
dor--attired in a business suit or 
in national dress--presents the 
Letter of Recall of his prede- 
cessor, his Letter of Credence, 
and his own written remarks, The 
President is given the original of 
all three documents; the Secretary 
receives a copy. 


Only after all three basic steps 
have been completed is the new 
Ambassador "fully accredited" to 
transact normal diplomatic busi- 
ness between his country and the 
United States, 


He then may engage in a round | 


of official calls, 


a 


For, having been personally re= 


ceived by the President of the ~ 


United States, the Ambassador is 


now recognized as "a member af § 


the club''--a bona fide Chief of Mis= = 


sion--and he may make calls on 


Chief Justice Earl Warren of the © 


Supreme Court; the Speaker of the © 
House of Representatives, John W, | 
McCormack (D., Mass.); Senate | 


Majority Leader Mike Mansfield © 


(D., Mont,); the Dean of the Diplo- | 
matic Corps, Dr. Guillermo Se= ~ 


villa-Sacasa, Ambassador of Nic= 


aragua; and his colleagues in the 4 


other Embassies. 


The wife of a newly accredited 
Ambassador also makes a roundof 
official calls--on the First Lady; 
on the wife of the Secretary of 
State, and on the wives of the other 


(See ACCREDIT, page 30) 
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CORDIAL RECEPTION--Secretary Rusk warmly receives Ambassador MEETING THE PRESS--After his call on Secretary Rusk, Ambassa- 
Abidia in his private office as the Libyan envoy presents his dor Abidia met newsmen in State's Diplomatic Reception Room. 
Letter of Credence. Mr. Abidia served as Under Secretary of He is being interviewed by Fred Welty, of the U.S. Information 
Foreign Affairs in Libya and has held many top diplomatic posts. Agency, for the USIA Press Service and the Voice of America. 
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FIRST FAMILY--Ambassador Abidia presents his Letter of Credence tory for African Affairs, right. Mrs. Abidia, third from left, is 
to President Lyndon B. Johnson at the White House and also meets the with Mrs. Johnson and Miss Lynde Bird Johnson. Later the Presi- 


First Family. He is escorted by G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Secre- dent and the Ambassador conferred privately in the President's Office. 
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members of the Cabinet, The Am- 
bassador's wife is also welcomed 
by Mrs, Angier Biddle Duke, wife 
of the Chief of Protocol, and by 
the wives of the Chiefs of Mission 
in Washington, 

The first step—agréation—is an 
informal inquiry from the Am- 
bassador's country asking whether 
His Excellency John Doe would 
be acceptable as its Chief of Mis- 
sion, 

This follows the rule of proto- 
col which states that no State may 
accredit its diplomatic officers to 
other States without previous 
agreement with the latter, 

When the United States says 
Ambassador John Doe is accept- 
able--the act known as agrement-- 
the President initials Secretary 
Rusk's letter under the word "'Ap- 
proved" and returns it to the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary in turn fol- 
lows through, 

"I am pleased to inform youthat 
the appointment of Mr. John Doe 
as Ambassador of----------- at 
Washington is agreeable to the 
Government of the United States 
of America," Secretary Rusk might 
write the Foreign Minister, ''Ac- 
cept, Excellency, the renewed as- 
surances of my highest considera- 
tion," 


AFrTer agrement is granted, the 
Accreditation Officer in the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Protocol, James 
E, Bowers—who also is Assist- 
ant Chief for Diplomatic and Cere- 
monial Affairs—furnishes the 
proper Desk Officer with a copy 
of "Accreditation of a Foreign 
Chief of Mission" and '"Accredi- 
tation of a Chief of Mission to 
the United States.'' These are de- 
tailed manuals of instructions and 
procedures. 

When the Desk Officer deter- 
mines the place of arrival in the 
United States of the newly desig- 
nated Ambassador, he arranges 
for customs courtesies through 
the Customs and Privileges Sec- 
tion of Protocol, Arrangements are 
also made for the Chief of Proto- 
col or the Deputy Chief of Proto- 
col, William J. Tonesk, and the 
appropriate Assistant Secretary 
(or Office Director) and the Desk 
Officer to meet the Ambassador 
at the railroad station or airport, 

When the Ambassador first 
meets Mr, Duke he tells him that 
he wishes to call upon Secretary 
Rusk at an early date, The Chief 
of Protocol also ascertains that 
the Ambassador has the original 
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and at least one copy of the Letter 
of Recall of his predecessor, his 
Letter of Credence and copy, and 
his remarks and a copy, 

The order of precedence among 
newly designated Ambassadors for 
their official calls upon the Secre- 
tary and the President is deter- 
mined by the date of their arrival 
in Washington--not when they first 
landed, say, at the JohnF, Kennedy 
International Airport in New York, 


Ar the moment of his call on the 
Secretary the newly designated 
Ambassador becomes the ''Ap- 
pointed Ambassador" of his coun- 
try. He is now eligible to receive 
an identification card from the 
Department as an Ambassador. He 
also receives a District Tax Card. 

Later, when he calls on the 
President and presents his docu- 
ments to him at the White House, 
the President will hand him an 
envelope containing his written 
remarks in response. This call 
symbolizes that the Appointed Am- 
bassador has become--officially— 
"the Ambassador of------ .' His 
order of precedence on the State 
Department's Diplomatic List, or 
''Blue Book,'' dates from this time. 

The accreditation process now 
completed, the Ambassador meets 
the White House correspondents 
and poses for photographs in the 
President's Office. The Chief of 
Protocol then escorts the envoy 
to the White House car which 
had brought them to 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. The big, black 
limousine bearing the flags of the 
United States and the Ambassa- 
dor's country slowly moves out of 
the Northwest Gate and heads for 
the Embassy.... 


During the past three years Mr. 
Duke or Mr. Tonesk have partici- 
pated in the accreditation of more 
than 80 Chiefs of Mission. 

"These formal calls give the new 
Ambassador an excellent oppore 
tunity to get to know the Secre- 
tary and the President,'' Mr, Duke 
said. "It also gives him.an oppore 
tunity to exchange ideas with the 
Nation's Chief Executive and with 
the Secretary of State. 

"I would suggest therefore that 
the new Ambassadors make the 
most of their opportunity to meet 
these leaders personally and in 
private. They will have their syme 
pathetic attention. 

"Now there have been some Ame 
bassadors who have been overzeal- 
ous,'' Mr. Duke recalled with a 
smile. ''One Ambassador, for exe 
ample, took advantage of the oc- 
casion to present the President 
with a lengthy, detailed shopping 
list of what his country desired 
to receive under the AID program, 


including the length of the runways 
for his country's airport. 
"Another Chief of Mission did a 
most undiplomatic act: After pre. 
senting his Letter of Credencee 
which symbolized 'the cordial ree 
lations which so happily exist' be- 
tween the two countries—he lost 


his temper and promptly got into - 


an argument with the President, 


"This,"" Mr. Duke noted dryly, 
"ended the meeting." 

"On the other hand, I have seen 
one Ambassador so excited by the 
solemn occasion of meeting the 
President of the United States— 
in person-that he was overcome 
with stage fright. And he could 
not utter a word. 

"The President, however, was 
very understanding and waited une 
til the Ambassador regained his 
composure, 

"Then there was the time when an 
Ambassador—in his haste to make 
his appointment with the President 
at the White Houseforgot to bring 
the Letter of Credence and the 
other documents with him. 


"When the President politely 
asked for them, the Ambassador 
smiled and said, ''The Letter is 
written in my heart!" 


Whereupon both the President 
and the Ambassador laughed 
heartily. 


"Most of the Chiefs of Mission 
look forward with the greatest 
pleasure to our accreditation pro- 
cedure,'' Mr. Duke explained, ''The 
ceremony helps them break the 
iceeeto start their tour of duty in 
the United States under cordial 
circumstances and in the friend- 
liest manner." 


Junior Diplomats’ 
Ball Draws 600 


More than 600 attended the sec- 
ond annual International Ball given 
by the International Junior Diplo- 
mats Club at the State Department's 
Diplomatic Functions Area on Febe 
ruary 29. 

Among those present were junior 
diplomats from more than 60 Eme 
bassies in Washington, members of 
the Junior Foreign Service Officers 
Club, and invited senior officials of 
the Department headed by U, Alexis 
Johnson, Deputy Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs, 

The ball featured classical 
dances by Miss Supajee Tembune 
kiart, daughter of the Thai Public 
Relations Attache and Mrs. Siri 
Tembunkiart, and Miss Nopport 
Nanayon, daughter of the Thai 
First Secretary for Education. 
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WELL PREPARED--Members of Class 13 of FSI's “‘Overseas Assign- 
ment: A Course for Wives’ graduated recently in a ceremony held in 
the John Quincy Adams Room of the State Department. Their guest 
specker was Miss Marian Anderson, one of the world’s leading contral- 
tos. Mrs. Dean Rusk presented the certificates. Shown, left to right: 
First row: Ruth A. Langley, Margaret Johnston, Deborah Covert, 
Miss Anderson, Mrs. Rusk, Margaret Standish, Janet Fernandez, 
Marylin Shaver, Mary Vance Trent, Course Chairman. Standing: 
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Jeanne Shallow, Assistant Course Chairman; Katherine C. Kane, 
Evelyn Kemble, Barbara Jacobson, Jolie J. Martin, Lowene Williams, 
Carol Bell, Barbara Wood, Jean Harrell, Lillie Hickerson, Ethel 
W. Brooke, Virginia Ryan, Barbora Segrest, Jane Hum, Betty E. 
Wardlow, Arminto Burns, Susan Brown, Alma Tonini, Joyce Daw- 
kins, Mildred Florstedt. Gail Raber, Mary Lathram, Mary S. Heyneker, 
Virginia Koren. The course is conducted for the wives and other adult 
dependents of U.S. Government officers expecting to serve abroad. 
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Orientation For 
Diplomats, Wives 
Provided by THIS 


Mrs. Dean Rusk, wife of the 
Secretary of State, servedashoste- 
ess for a special orientation pro- 
gram for newly arrived diplomats 
and their wives on March 6 at 
Meridian House, 1630 Crescent 
Place, N.W, 

The 2-hour program, entitled 
"Introduction to Washington," was 
sponsored by The Hospitality and 
Information Service (THIS), a vol- 
unteer committee of Washington 
citizens including the wives of 
Cabinet members and of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners. It will be 
repeated on April 3 and May l. 

Other events scheduledin March 
and April for diplomatic residents 
and their families include a lecture 
and tour of the National Gallery of 
Art, March 13; a special concert 
by the Friday Morning Music Club, 
March 18; a visit to Neighborhood 
Commons, a social service agency, 
March 24; a visit to the U.S, Su- 
preme Court, March 25; a tour of 
the National Geographic Society 
Building, April 7; a visit to Dum- 
barton Oaks, April 9 and a visit 
to Barney Neighborhood House, 
April 14. 

Other events in April include a 
Special tour of the White House 
on April 16. 
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A Salute to 


Foreign Service Wives 


Senator Hubert H, Humphrey, 
Majority Whip and Member of 
the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, has paid a well-earned 
tribute to the wives of For- 
eign Service officers. In sup- 
porting S.745 on the floor of 
the Senate on January 27, he 
took occasion to say, in con- 
nection with Section 3 relating 
to benefits to widows, the fol- 
lowing: 


"This provision was designed 
to give what might be called 
social-justice or humanitarian 
consideration to the wives of 
Foreign Service officers, wives 
who were not provided for under 
the retirement system. I be- 
lieve there is much justifica- 
tion for this provision. 


"I have often said, and should 
like to repeat now, that when 
the Government employs a Fore 
eign Service officer, it gen- 
erally gets two such officers 
for the price of one. 


"In the vast majority of cases, 
a Foreign Service officer, pare 
ticularly one who serves over# 
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Senator Humphrey 


seas, has an effective assistant 
or associate or helpmate in the 
person of his wife. The Govern- 
ment does not compensate that 
woman, even though she may be 
doing as much good for our 
country in the role of wife of 
the Foreign Service officer as 
the Foreign Service officer 
himself, 

"One of the truly inspiring 
and exciting stories of our Fore 
eign Service is the outstanding 
work that is being carried on 
year after year in country after 
country by the wives of U.S, 
Foreign Service officers, 


"I believe it would make some 
of the best and most informative 
reading if more articles were 
written about the work being 
accomplished and undertaken 
by the wives of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. 

"Every Member of Congress 
who has traveled abroad knows 
that this is true. By their cone 
duct and their sacrifices, those 
fine women bring honor not only 
to themselves and their fami- 
lies but also to our country." 


Among 
are an 


the furnishings in the James Monroe Sitting Room, above, (center); an 
oil portrait of James Madison by Augustus Goodyear Heaton 
(left); a portrait of John Hancock at his desk, by Edward Savage 


antique Hepplewhite 


peed 


Diplomatic Functions Area Acquires New Furnishings 


ITHIN two years_ public- 

spirited citizens and organiza- 
tions have donated—or loaned— 
nearly $1,000,000 worth of fine 
furniture, oil paintings, tapestries, 
pianos and clocks, silver and 
crystal, and rare objets d'art to 
help furnish the State Department's 
Diplomatic Functions Rooms. 

Situated on the 8th floor, the area 
comprises the John Quincy Adams 
State Drawing Room, the Thomas 
Jefferson State Reception Room, 
and the Benjamin Franklin State 
Dining Room. Two smaller rooms 
-named for James Madison and 
James Monroe=are used as a re= 
ception room and as a private din- 
ing room by Secretary Dean Rusk 
for small official luncheons and 
dinners. 

The Diplomatic Functions Area 
also includes aterrace which over- 
looks the Nation's Capital, with one 
of the most exciting views of the 
city, the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Washington Monument, the Po- 
tomac, and nearby Arlington. 

The new acquisitions are es- 
pecially welcome because this area 
provides the setting for the enter- 
tainment of many distinguished 
visitors. 
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President Lyndon B, Johnson and 
the First Lady--and Secretary and 
Mrs. Rusk-often receive world 
leaders here. They include Kings 
and Queens, Presidents, Prime 
Ministers, foreign Cabinet Min- 
isters, and American officials and 
private citizens from all walks of 
life. 


According toClement E. Conger, 
Chairman of the Department's 
Special Fine Arts 
Committee and 
former Deputy 
Chief of Protocol, 
"More interna- 
tionally and na- 
tionally prominent 
people are enter- 
tained here than 
in any other rooms 
in Washington, 
perhaps in the 
couat@ry 1... in 
time these rooms may well ac- 
quire historical significance for 
all Americans." 


The Special Fine Arts Com- 
mittee was established in 1962 to 
spearhead a national drive for 
gifts or loans of significant Ameri- 
can antique furniture, original oil 


AN 


Mr. Conger 


paintings of early historic events, 
American landscapes, portraits of 
national figures prominent in early 
American diplomatic history, and 
examples of decorative arts. 

Mr. Conger, who is now Special 
Assistant to the Director of the 
U.S, Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, 
response to the drive to date has 
been "remarkably enthusiastic." 

"All interested citizens are 
eager to have the Department of 
State convey to foreign visitors 7 
the best possible impression of ~ 


our great American Republic," 7% 


he added. 

Recent acquisitions 
great collection of French fur- 
nishings, valued at approximately 
$200,000, for the Thomas Jeffer- — 
son State Reception Room, This | 
large room, with green marble | 
walls, had presented great prob= = 
lems in appropriate furnishing. ~ 

The magnificent collection was ~ 


loaned by Robert W. Dowling, @ 


President of the City Investing 
Company of New York, and in- 
cludes four armchairs and one 
Louis XVI settee, with coverings 
originally made for Marie Antois 

(See FURNITURE, page 34) 





tall-case grandfather clock; a © 
Hepplewhite tambour secretary by Thomas Seymour; a New York State 
cabinet with eagle inlay; and a George Il two-handled silver cup, 


reported that the | 


include a 


A 


Other acquisitions include this antique English cabinet with This magnificent Philadelphia Chippendale Highboy was 
fan top and tambour desk; and fine 17th and 18th century Chi- made in the middle of the 18th century. The brasses are orig- 
nese porcelains from the J. P. Morgan Collection. The cabinet inal. It belonged originally to Edward Shippen of Philadelphia 
and the porcelains were lent by Mr. and Mrs. J. Hopkins Smith, Jr. and was lent to State by Ginsburg and Levy, Inc., of New York. 
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This beautiful, 
custom-built Steinway 
Chippendale Medium Gram 
Piano was given by 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Linder of Washington 
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nette and later installed on 19th 
century frames. 

The key piece of furniture is a 
handsome desk on which—experts 
Say=—the historic Louisiana Pur- 
chase Treaty of 1803 was signed. 


Mae. Dowling also loaned a Louis 
XVI tapestry suite of furniture, 
with marble tops; two small Louis 
XV commodes, fine lamps, a 
bronze doré mantel clock by Robert 
Robin, 1785; a pair of bronze 
candelabra on marble columns, and 
a pair of Louis XIV bronze groups 
from originals by Francois Girar- 
don. 

Mr. Dowling first became inter- 
ested in the Jefferson Room when 
he attended a state dinner with Mrs. 
Dowling and noticed the lack of 
furniture. He suggested a way of 
decorating the room and also of- 
fered to loan a collection of fine 
furniture. 

He later asked Forrest Knowles 
of French and Company, New York, 
who is noted for the design and 
decoration of the important rooms 
in private homes in the United 
States of similar scale, to make 
a plan for the Jefferson Room and 
to supervise the installation. The 
French furnishings now inthe room 
are of the type used in Paris when 
Jefferson was Minister to France 
(1785-89), and when John Adams, 
John Jay, Benjamin Franklin, and 
James Monroe were in France on 
American diplomatic missions. 

Another major acquisition is the 
historic ''Peace Treaty Table" or 
desk on which the Treaty of Paris 
was signed. The Treaty, which was 
concluded between the United 
States and Great Britain on Sep- 
tember 3, 1783, ended the Ameri- 
cen Revolution and firmly estab- 
lished the independence of this 
country. 

The English Sheraton tambour 
writing table belonged originally to 
David Hartley, the British Com- 
missioner (Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary), who signed the treaty for 
Great Britain. He andthe American 
Commissioners (Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary)--John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin and John Jay~signed 
the treaty in Hartley's apartments 
in Paris at the same time the 
French and Spanish treaties of 
peace with Great Britain were 
signed at Versailles. 

The gift was arranged by Mrs. 
Raymond F. Tartiere of Washing- 
ton, a member of the State Departe 
ment's Special Fine Arts Com- 
mittee, who presented the desk in 
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association with her mother, Mrs. 
Benjamin J. Rosenthal of Chicago. 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Stein of Highland 
Park, Ill., former owner of the 
desk, presented a part interest. 

The desk is now located in the 
Entrance Hall to the Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms. A facsimile of 
the original treatythe original is 
in the National Archives<is shown 
on the desk. 

Another major™acquisition is a 
three-quarter-length oil portrait 
of Thomas Jefferson, the first Sec- 
retary of State and former Presi- 
dent, by Jane Stuart, daughter of 
the famed American portrait paint- 
er, Gilbert Stuart. The portrait 
originally displayed as a loan— 
was presented to the Department 
by James R. Graham and Robert 
Graham of New York in memory 
of President Kennedy. 

Other major acquisitions in re- 
cent months include an American 
Chippendale secretary desk and 
two American Queen Anne highboys 
from the Robert (''King'') Hooper 
Mansion in Marblehead, Mass. 

Mr. Hooper (1709-90) became 
the wealthiest and most eminent 
merchant of Marblehead and his 
mansion, built in 1745,is still cone 
sidered one of the most magnifi- 
cent period residences in New 
England. These and other pieces 
were lent to the Department by 
Mrs. Robert McCormick of Chica- 
go and Washington, and her daugh- 
ter, Alice Hooper af Petersens of 
London. 


Tue President and Chairman of 
the Export-Import Bank and Mrs. 
Harold Linder of Washington doe 
nated a Chippendale medium grand 
piano, made by Steinway. The piano 
was especially ordered for the John 
Quincy Adams State Drawing 


Room, It was made with careful 
attention to the graceful line and 
dignity of the 18th century, with 





MANILA--Ambassador William E. Stevenson 
(right) presents Carl Kolodzik, building 
superintendent of the Embassy residence at 
Baguio, with a 30-year Length of Service 
Award. Mr. Kolodzik has provided countless 
services to many visitors including ranking 
State Department officials and Chiefs of 
Mission attending conferences in this area. 





handecarved legs and lyre. The 
18th century type finish on the piano 
is by Saybolt and Cleland, Phila- 
delphia. 

Additional acquisitions include a 
fine Hepplewhite console table, 
inlaid, the gift of the former Sec- 
retary of the Army and Mrs, 
Gordon Gray of Washington; two 
fine American Pembroke tables 
and a magnificent Philadelphia 
Chippendale highboy, lent by Gins- 
burg and Levy, New York; two rare 
serpentine Chippendale chests of 
drawers, with original brasses, 
lent by Harry Arons, of Ansonia, 
Conn.; an antique English drum 
table, which turns, lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hopkins Smith, of 
Aspen, Col., fromthe Dwight Davis 
estate of Washington; and a great 
oil portrait of John Hancock at his 
desk, by Edward Savage, American 
School, lent by W, F, Davidson, 
Knoedler Galleries, New York, 


S TILL other major acquisitions of 
the past few months are a Hepple- 
white tambour secretary by 
Thomas Seymour of Boston, a 
New York State press cupboard 
on chest, and a superb Philadel- 
phia Chippendale highboy with 
American eagle inlay, all lent by 
Ginsburg and Levy, New York. 

"The Special Fine Arts Come 
mittee is also seeking contribu- 
tions to the Purchase Fund," Mr, 
Conger said. "Suitable furnishings 
bring very high prices on the 
American market. 

"For example, at the present 
time the Committee is eager to 
purchase a $20,000 Philadelphia 
highboy, Chippendale chests of 
drawers at $9,000, and numerous 
other pieces of fine furniture, mir- 
rors, and paintings priced from 
$500 to $20,000 or more, There 
is agreat Benjamin Franklin paint- 
ing on the market now at over $50,- 
000. Tax deductible contributions 
in the amounts of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000 or more are urgently re- 
quested," 

Contributions to the Purchase 
Fund may be made by check to 
"The Secretary of State of the 
United States,'' with a letter to 
Mr. Conger explaining the purpose 
of the gift. 

"The Department accepts gifts 
or loans of important furniture, 
paintings, and decorative arts, for 
which tax credit may be claimed 
in the amount of the assessed valu- 
ation,'' he added. "All gifts will 
be considered for approval by 
the Special Fine Arts Committee." 

Inquiries and shipment of fur- 
nishings should be made to Mr. 
Conger, ACDA, Room 5934, De- 
partment of State, Washington, 
D.C, 20520; telephone DUdley 3- 
2075 or DUdley 3-2677. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT YOUR INCOME TAX 


Following are questions and answers per- 
taining to the filing of income tax returns. Some 
are of general interest, but most are particu- 
larly applicable to Government employees, in- 
cluding those serving abroad. All were pre- 
pared by the Internal Revenue Service. 


Q. Are Foreign Service employees of the 
State Department ever permitted to file 
Federal Income Tax Returns after the due 
date? 


A. Citizens of the United States 
who, on April 15, are not in the 
United States or Puerto Rico, are 
allowed an automatic extension of 
time until June 15 for filing the 
return for the preceding calendar 
year. Those taxpayers filing re- 
turns for fiscal years are also 
allowed a two month extension. 


Q. Who must file a Federal Income Tax 
Return? 


A. A federal income tax return 
must be filed by every citizen or 
resident of the United States, in- 
cluding minor children, who had 
gross income of $600 or more in 
1963. 

If the taxpayer's 65th birthday 
is on or before January 1, 1964, 
however, he is not required to 
file unless his gross income was 
at least $1,200. 

Even though a taxpayer did not 
earn $600 he should file a return, 


if any income tax was withheld 
from his pay, in order to get a 
refund. 


Self-employed persons such as 
businessmen, farmers, and most 
professional men must file a return 
if net earnings from self-employ- 
ment were $400 or more. 


Q. Are cost-of-living and foreign area al- 
lowances taxable? 


A. Generally, such allowances re- 
ceived on and after September 6, 
1960 by U.S. civilian officers and 
employees while stationed in 
Alaska and Hawaii or outside the 
U.S. are excludable from gross 
income. Post differentials, how- 
ever, are includable in gross in- 
come. 


Q. Some United States citizens abroad 
€arn income exempt from federal taxes. 
Does this apply to Foreign Service em- 
ployees of the State Department? 


A. No. United States citizens who 
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are U.S. Government employees 
or members of the United States 
Armed Forces are liable for fed- 
eral income taxes on pay they 
receive from the Government or 
any of its agencies or instrumen- 
talities, even though they are sta- 
tioned overseas. 


Q. At what age must retired Civil Service 
employees stop treating their disability 
pensions as sick pay for Federal Income 
Tax purposes? 


A. Under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, disability retirement pay 
received by Civil Service em- 
ployees, including investigatory or 
law enforcement employees, qual- 
ifies as sick pay until age 60 
with 30 years service or age 62 
with at least 5 years service, 
whichever is earlier. Years of 
service are computed as if the 
employee had not been disabled and 
continued in the employment. 


Q. Does the sick pay exclusion apply to 
government workers receiving disability 
annuities from one Federal Agency while 
employed by another? 


A. Persons retired because of dis- 
ability from an agency of the U.S. 
Government who go to work for 
another agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment may not treat their dis- 
ability retirement pay as sick pay 
because they are reemployed by 
the same employer. 


Q. Last year, | took two college courses 
related to my work. Is the cost of these 
courses deductible on my Federal Income 
Tax Return? 


A. Yes, provided you took the 
courses for one of two reasons: 
(1) to maintain or improve skills 
required in performing the duties 
of your present employment or 
other trade or business; or (2) 
to meet the express requirements 
of your employer, or requirements 
of law or regulations, for keeping 
your salary, status, or employ- 
ment. Remember, educational ex- 
penses are not deductible if the 
primary purpose for which they 
are incurred is to obtain a new 
position or a substantial advance- 
ment in your present position, or 
to fulfill your general educational 
aspirations. You may not deduct 
such expenses if you need the 





education to meet the minimum 
requirements of a job. Educational 
expenses include amounts spent for 
tuition, laboratory fees, and sim- 
ilar expenses. 


Q. What state and local taxes may be de- 
ducted on my Federal Income Tax Return? 


A. If you choose to itemize your 
deductions, you can deduct person- 
al property taxes, state income 
taxes, and real estate taxes. You 
can also deduct state or local 
sales taxes, and state gasoline 
taxes, if the tax is imposed upon 
you, the consumer. Auto license 
fees, and state capitation or poll 
taxes also are deductible. 

The total state sales tax which 
you paid is deductible. If you 
failed to keep accurate records of 
purchases to which state sales tax 
applied, you may deduct the amount 
indicated on the sales tax tables 
published for your state by the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

If you had state income taxes 
withheld from your salary, or if 
you made estimated state income 
tax payments, you can deduct the 
amounts for the year in which 
withheld or paid. 

You cannot deduct social secu- 
rity taxes paid on the wages of 
your domestic help such as maid 
or day-worker. 


Q. If more than one person supports a de- 
pendent who may claim the exemption on a 
Federal Tax Return? 


A. One person of several who to- 
gether contribute more than half 
the support of a dependent may 
claim the exemption on his income 
tax return. There are a few "'ifs"' 
however. 

Each of the contributors must 
have been eligible to claim the 
dependent except for not having, 
individually, provided more than 
half of the support. They may 
agree to let any one of them who 
contributed more than 10 percent 
claim the $600 dependency de- 
duction, 

Each member of the group, ex- 
cept the person claiming the ex- 
emption, must furnish a written 
statement that he is not claiming 
the individual as a dependent on 
his own tax return. These state- 
ments must be attached to the re- 
turn filed by the person listing the 
exemption. 


A representative of the Internal 
Revenue Service will continue to 
be available in the ForeignService 
Lounge for assistance regarding 
the more complicated Federal in- 
come tax problems on March 18 
and April 1 by appointment only. 
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American Institute 


Of Indian Studies 


Dedicated at Poona 


HE American Institute of Indian 

Studies, established with the aid 
of the Department of State, the Ford 
Foundation and a consortium of 
American colleges and universi- 
ties, was dedicated in early Feb- 
ruary. It is situated onthe grounds 
of Deccan College at Poona, near 
Bombay. 

At the dedication ceremony 
American Consul General Milton 
C. Rewinkel of Bombay repre- 
sented Ambassador Chester 
Bowles whose plane developed en- 
gine trouble en route to Poona and 
was forced to return to New Delhi. 

Other inauguration participants 
included Maharashtra Governor 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit; Pro- 
fessor D. R. Gadgil, chairman of 
the Institute's Indian Advisory 
Committee; Vice-Chancellor D.V. 
Potdar of Poona University; Dr. 
W. Norman Brown, Professor of 
Sanskrit, and Chairman, South Asia 
Regional Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania, President of the In- 
stitute; and Dr. McCrea Hazlett, 
on leave as Vice President and 
Provost of the University of Ro- 
chester, to serve as Director of 
the Institute. 

The Institute was established in 
1962, with the encouragement of 
the governments of India and the 
United States, to further 'mutual 
understanding between the United 
States and India primarily by ad- 
vancing scholarly interest and 
achievement in the UnitedStates in 
all branches of Indian civilization, 
both ancient and modern." 

It provides educational facilities 
and opportunities to qualified 
United States scholars and students 
for research and training in Indian 
studies, and for the publication of 
the results of such studies. 

To this end 35 American col- 
leges and universities have partici- 
pated in the organization and open- 
ing of the Institute. 

Through the use of U.S.-owned 
Indian currency (rupees) the De- 
partment of State has committed 
$2,459,000 over afour-year period 
toward the costs of international 
travel, research grants, and ad- 
ministrative expenses. In addition, 
the Ford Foundation has provided 
$500,000 over a five-year period. 

Under the Department's grants, 
for the years 1962-66, some 150 
United States faculty members and 
graduate students will receive 
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IN ATTENDANCE at the dedication ceremony in Poona of the American Institute of Indian 
Studies were, left to right: Donald T. Shea, Director of USIS, Bombay; Milton C. Rewinkel, 
Consul General, Bombay; Dr. W. Norman Brown, President of the Institute; Dr. McCrea 
Hazlett, Director; Madame Pandit, and Dr. D. D. Karve, Executive Officer of the Institute. 


transportation and maintenance ex- 
penses to pursue research in- 
terests in India. The individual 
grants provide transportation and 
full maintenance for faculty fellows 
and junior fellows except in the 
case of holders of National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA) fellowships, 
who receive international trans- 
portation only. 


Tue Department's support, 
through its Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, is in funds 
generated through the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities and 
authorized for Department use by 
Public Laws 480 and 87-256. 

Ambassador Bowles! remarks, 
which were read by Mr. Rewinkel, 
emphasized the deep interest of 
Americans in Indian studies and 
the extent of such studies now of- 
fered at American educational in- 
stitutions. 

"The increased interest in India 
among Americans,'' Ambassador 
Bowles said, "is reflected in the 
scholarly realm by the mushroom- 
ing of area studies in American 
colleges and universities; in the 
large number of exchanges of 
scholars and specialists between 
India and America; in the sharp 
increase in American publications 
about India; in the stream of ap- 
plications we receive for govern- 
ment financing of special educa- 
tional and cultural projects in 
India." 

He cited these and other exam- 
ples as evidence that India and the 
U.S. "share a deep-rooted dedica- 
tion to individual dignity, to social 
justice, to democratic forms of 
government, to economic growth, 
and to international peace....We 
have much to learn from each 
other. The American Institute of 


Indian Studies will play an impor- 
tant part in our mutual education." 

Ambassador Bowles paid special 
tribute to Dr. Brown. He said that 
for many years the Institute 'was 
one man's dream, Professor 
Brown's. Now it is a stable or- 
ganization, well financed, well 
staffed, and splendidly conceived," 

In her address Madame Pandit 
said: 

''No one who has any knowledge 
of public opinion doubts that-there 
is a great fund of good willin India 
for the United States. Americahas 
shown her good will for us inmany 
ways, bothinher moral support and 
in the more tangible evidence of the 
financial aid which she has givenus 
very generously. At the same time 
one cannot doubt that there is in 
India a large section of opinion that 
believes in America, has faith in 
what America is trying to do, and 
would like to go along with Ameri- 
ca in many ways.... 


| 

F only we could stop thinking 
of the things on which we are not so 
close and concentrate on the posi- 
tive things, on the things on which 
we agree, I am quite sure that in 
a very short time we would have 
with America the kind of relation- 
ship that would be beneficial to us 
both and to the world at large. This 
Institute is going to playavery fine 
part in building new bridges of 
understanding between our coune 
tries," 

The Institute awards a number of 
research fellowships to faculty 
members and graduate students in 
American colleges and univer- 
sities. Dr. Milton Singer, Profes- 
sor of Anthropology, the University 
of Chicago, is Vice President; Dr. 
Richard H. Robinson, of the Uni- 

(See INDIAN, page 48) 
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Gene Kelly Charms 
Africans With His 
Lectures on Dancing 


ENE Kelly, actor, dancer and 
G general all-round Hollywood 
star, packed the Department Audi- 
torium to overflowing one Monday 
noon in late January as he paused 
in the course of a CU debriefing to 
appear before the Department em- 
ployees in a DSRA-sponsored 
event. 

The noted actor, who iscredited 
with bringing the modern dance to 
American musical films, spoke to 
nearly a thousand Department em- 
ployees who had gathered to view 
a 40-minute collection of filmed 
dance sequences which Gene Kelly 
had taken with him on his three 
week's tour of West Africa under 
the Cultural Exchange Program. 

Mr. Kelly visited four Frenche 
speaking West African countries-- 
Senegal, the Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta and Ghana, Fluent in French 
and highly articulate on the Ameri- 
can dance and other elements of the 
cinema and legitimate stage, Mr. 
Kelly's tour was a new experiment 
on the part of the American 
Specialists Program of CU. For 
Mr. Kelly did not go asa perform- 
ing artist but rather as a lecturer 
on the American dance and as a 
goodwill ambassador. His Holly- 
wood fame was exploited rather 
than his skill as a performer. 

Mr. Kelly's tour appears to have 
been an unqualified success. Serv- 
ing without compensation through 
three heavy weeks which took him 
from large auditoriums holding 
crowds of up to three thousand to 
little remote Peace Corps opera- 
tions, Mr. Kelly charmed thou- 
sands of school children, enter- 
tained large public audiences with 
his film and popular lectures, and 
met frequently with serious stu- 
dents and practitioners of the dance 
in Africa. 

In Senegal he visited the Sene- 
galese Ballet, now preparing for a 
European tour. In Upper Volta he 
went out intothe bushto view native 
dancers whose only means of com- 
munication with him was through 
their dancing. 

To his audiences Mr. Kelly ex- 
plained the role of the African 
dance patterns in the development 
of modern American dance. Tothe 
African dance world he stressed 
the need for the new African na- 
tions to become more nationalistic 
and chauvinistic in the develop- 
ment of new dances. It was time, 
he said, to break away from the 
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Mr. Kelly demonstrates some dance steps with a young Ghanaian girl 


old traditional tribal dances and 
create new dance forms inkeeping 
with the development of their new 
nations. 

During part of Mr. Kelly's trip 
he was in competition with a 
Russian celebrity. For nearly a 
week in Ghana the Soviet woman 


cosmonaut commanded the front 
pages in the Ghanaian press during 
her visit there, but a small USIA- 
placed ad inthe local press brought 
crowds and a near riot when more 
than 3000 persons tried to jam into 


a library hall tomeet the American 
star. The hall accommodates 500. 

When Mr. Kelly appeared at the 
Department, dozens of employees 
were turned back from the packed 
Auditorium, The huge throng obe- 
viously astonished Gene Kelly as 
he came on the stage. Later he 
confessed: "I wanted to keep right 
on talking to the Department em- 
ployees, just as I had been doing 
to audiences in Africa. That big 
a crowd always brings out the ham 
in me," 
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CULTURAL COUNCIL--Assistant Secretary Battle presides at first CU; Dr. Francis J. Colligan, CU; Dr. Leono Baumgortner, AID; 
meeting of Council on International Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs. From left are Irving J. Lewis, Bureau of the Budget; Dr. 
Harold Enarson, AID; Donald B. Cook, CU; Mrs. Elinor P. Reams, 


Mr. Battle, Dr. Francis Keppel, HEW; Mrs. Catherine D. Norrell, 
CU; Dr. Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., Defense; J. Thomas Rogers, De- 
fense; Dr. J. Norman Parmer, Peace Corps; James R. Echols, USIA. 


For Coordination of Educational and Cultural Policies 


N a major step toward the reso- 

lution of coordination problems 
in the broad field of educational 
and cultural exchange, CU recently 
initiated the formation of a six- 
member interagency group at the 
sub-Cabinet level, the Council on 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

Chaired by Assistant Secretary 
of State Lucius D, Battle, the 
Council met for the first time on 
January 30. Its principals include: 
Dr. Leona Baumgartner, Assistant 
AID Administrator; Francis Kep- 
pel, U.S. Commissioner of Educa 
tion; Edward R, Murrow, former 
USIA Director; Edward L, Katzene 
bach, Jr., Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense; Sargent Shrie 
ver, Peace Corps Director; and 
Irving J, Lewis, of the Bureau of 
the Budget, who will sit as an 
observer. Executive Secretary is 
Francis J, Colligan of CU, Ase 
Sistant Executive Secretary is 
Mrs. Elinor P, Reams of CU, 

The Council will focus on 
strengthening the coordination of 
educational and cultural policies 
for Government programs which 
are essentially international in 
purpose and impact. Priority ate 
tention will be given to better 
communication among the agencies 
with programs of this kind and to 
more effective use of resources 
through the elimination of any 
existing overlaps or gaps. 

In addition, the Council hopes 
to provide a forum for discussion 
of problems which affect other 
Government agencies with doe 
mestic programs having intere 
national implications. From time 
to time, representatives of these 
agencies will be asked to meet 
with the Council. 

The Council on International Ede 
ucational and Cultural Affairs will 
first seek to identify programs 
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which have a common denominator 
and thus lend themselves to a co- 
ordinated approach. It will explore 
the basic policies which motivate 
these programs to see if they are 
broadly consistent with one another 
and the national goals. It will ene 
deavor to stimulate the solution 
of common problems and will 
serve as the parent body for the 


several interagency committees 
and working groups already in the 
cultural exchange field. And last, 
but by no means least, it will 
stimulate the interchange of ine 
formation, not only among gove 
ernment agencies, but also be- 
tween Government and the private 
sectors of U.S, educational and 
cultural exchange. 


Murphy’s Book Wins Praise; 


He Lauds Foreign Service 


Robert Murphy's autobiography, 
"Diplomat Among Warriors," pub- 
lished last month by Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., won high praise from 
critics as an indispensable per- 
sonal history of American diplo- 
macy during the past quarter cen- 
tury. 

The book, which covers the span 
of his career in the Department 
from code clerkto Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs, intro- 
duces the public, ‘among other 
things, to the kind of professional 
practicing the "new diplomacy." 
Those Foreign Service officers, 
who while representing their coun- 
try abroad too often find them- 
selves misrepresented at home, 
will find solace in both the book 
and its reviews. 

Robert Murphy is an excellent 
example, said C, L, Sulzberger 
in the N.Y, Times Book Review, 
"of the new kind of professional 
United States diplomat: plain, 
shrewd, unpretentious (everyone 
calls him 'Bob'), honest, hard 
working, patriotic and incidentally 
far from rich." 

In his discussion of the Foreign 
Service, Murphy, himself, ob- 
serves: ''Like most human beings 





a diplomat wants to be understood 
and at times even appreciated, but 
his work by its very nature does 
not lend itself to popularity." 

Nevertheless Murphy writes: 
"The quality of the men and women 
in our foreign service today is exe 
cellent, They have been drawn 
from every sector of the United 
States, and most of them are well 
educated and widely experienced. 
A new generation, competent and 
resourceful, is overcoming preju- 
dice and doubt. In linguistics, in 
technical knowledge, in quality of 
reporting and negotiating, in proe 
motion of the national interest, our 
foreign service now rates with the 
best," 


RFE Doubles its Power 


Your generous support of Radio 
Free Europe has enabled the nete 
work to virtually double its broad- 
casting power by the addition of 
four new 250,000 watt shortwave 
transmitters toRFE facilities near 
Lisbon. At present RFE broad- 
casts from 28 powerful trans- 
mitters and relay stations in Por- 
tugal and West Germany. 
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I500 Attend Fifth Conference 


On International Education 


PPROXIMATELY 1500 persons 

attended the Fifth Conference 
on International Education, spon- 
sored by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in cooperation 
with 151 national and international 
organizations , and held at the May- 
flower Hotel February 12-15, The 
conference theme was "National 
Development Through Internation- 
al Education: Barriers and Break- 
throughs." 

At the opening plenary session 
John W. Gardner, Chairman of the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs and President of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
participated in a panel with Paul 
G. Hoffman, Managing Director, 
United Nations Special Fund; Al- 
berto Lleras Camargo, Ex-Presi- 
dent of Colombia; andG. D. Parikh, 
Rector, University of Bombay. As- 
sistant Secretary Harlan Cleve- 
land (IO) chaired the meeting. 

Assistant Secretaries Lucius D. 
Battle (CU) and Phillips Talbot 
(NEA) also took part in the Con- 
ference. Mr. Talbot chaired the 
session on South Asia, and Mr. 
Battle spoke briefly and presented 
the IIE-Reader's Digest Founda- 


Mrs. Kefauver Joins 


Mrs, Nancy P, Kefauver has 
joined the Department of State as 
a consultant to assist in the col- 
lection of representative American 
art for use in United States Em- 
bassies and official residences 
abroad, 

Mrs, Kefauver will serve as the 
Department's contact for foun- 
dations, museums, galleries and 
individuals who 
may wish to lend 
or donate paint- 
ings, sculpture, 
prints and other 
objects of art for 
display in United 
States Embassies 
and official resi- 
dences, 

The widow of 
Senator Estes 
Kefauver, Mrs, 





Mrs. Kefauver 


Kefauver is an artist who has con- 
ducted an art school in Washington 
for the last ten years, 

As a consultant in the Depart- 
ment she will coordinate informa- 





tion Awards to five colleges and 
universities at the Awards Dinner. 

Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary (CU), was a 
member of the panel on''Coopera- 
tion Among Private and Govern- 
mental Agencies in Educational 
Development Programs." John M. 
Stalnaker, Chairman of the Board 
of ForeignScholarships and Presi- 
dent of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation, chaired the dis- 
cussion. 

Francis J. Colligan, Director, 
Policy Review and Research Staff 
(CU), served onthe Program Com- 
mittee, as did James R. Echols, 
Policy Officer for Cultural Affairs 
(USIA). Mr. Colligan was also 
rapporteur of the panel discussion 
on ''The Corporation: Its Engage- 
ment in International Educational 
Development in Other Nations," 

Participants from CU also in- 
cluded Donald B. Cook, Kenneth J. 
Cooper, Frederick N. Cromwell, 
Charles P. Dennison, Malcolm P. 
Hallam, John N. Hayes, Marita T. 
Houlihan, Donald L. Ranard, and 
David G. Wilson. 

Participants from AID included 
Harold L, Enarson, John F, Hillie 
ard, and Jack D, Mezirow. 


State as Consultant 


tion of possible use to donors and 
work with the Office of Foreign 
Buildings in seeking American art 
for United States Embassies, Con- 
sulates and official residences, She 
will likewise seek additional 
sources such as corporations, col- 
lectors and others who may wish 
to assist in the program of dis- 
playing American visual arts 
abroad, 

Mrs, Kefauver's training in art 
in Great Britain, France and Italy 
and her frequent travel overseas 
with the late Senator Kefauver 
caused her to develop an interest 
in providing increased opportuni- 
ties for telling the American cul- 
tural story around the world, 

Mrs, Kefauver was born inScot- 
land and educated there, Her 
schools include Park School of 
Glasgow, Glasgow School of Art, 
and studios in London, Paris and 


Italy, 
She is the mother of four 
children: Linda, 22, David, 18, 


Diane, 16, and Gail, 13, 
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Lee Parke Resigns; 
Mr. Rusk Cites 
His Service Record 


EE W., Parke, Special Assist- 

ant to the Assistant Secretary 
for Administration and until re- 
cently head of the Cryptography 
Staff in the Department, resigned 
on February 7 after more than 40 
years of Government service, 

Mr. Parke, 59, was detailed to 
the Department from the Navy in 
November 1944 and was assigned 
as head of the Cryptography Di- 
vision/Staff. In 1955 he was pro- 
moted to Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration, in charge of the Cryptoge 
raphy Staff. 

In a letter lauding Mr. Parke's 
"exceptional competence and out- 
standing performance in the field of 
cryptography security,'' Secretary 
Rusk expressed the Department's 
appreciation for the Special Ase 
sistant's 19 years of "able andde- 
voted service." 

The Secretary noted that Mr. 
Parke's work has been of ''signif- 
icant value to your country and 
the Department," and added: 

"The knowledge that you have 
contributed substantially to the 
cause of national security will, I 
am sure, be a source of continuing 
satisfaction to you in the years to 
come,'! 

Mr. Parke was largely responsi- 
ble for developing the independent 
cryptography organization in the 
Department. 

He is credited with translating 
the methods of the military ore 
ganization, which had been so 
highly developed during World War 
II, to the individual communica- 
tions security needs ofthe Depart- 
ment, 


In 1958 he was nominated for 
the Career Service Award of the 
National Civil Service League. The 
following year he received an Oute 
standing Performance Award from 
the Department. 

A native of Washington, Mr. 
Parke was graduated fromthe U.S, 
Naval Academy in 1927. He began 
his Federal career as an Ensign 
and rose to the rank of Captain in 
the Navy. He served as the As- 
sistant Director of Naval Come- 
munications for security before 
his assignment with State. 

He recently was detailed to spe- 
cial project work for John W, 
Coffey, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Communications, 

Mr. Parke is married and has 
four children, 
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PRESS CONFERENCE--Secretary Rusk answers questions of report- his 


ers in the International Conference Room of the Department. To 


right is 


A VIEW FROM THE OUTSIDE 


Robert J. Manning, 
Affairs; to his left, Richard |. Philips, Director, Office of News. 


Assistant Secretary for Public 


E & P Reports on the Bureau of Public Affairs 


The following article on State’s Bureau of 
Public Affairs is reprinted by special permis- 
sion of the weekly journal, Editor & Publisher. 
It appeared in the magazine on February 8 as 
one of a series of special reports on govern- 
ment information services. 


By CARYL RIVERS 


HE Bureau of Public Affairs 

of the Department of State is a 
$1.7 million pereyear operation, 
with 148 employees ranging from 
an Assistant Secretary of State 
to file clerks. 

This large and complex unit 
reflects the changes that have 
taken place in its parent organi- 
zation in the years since a 
Japanese bombing raid on Pearl 
Harbor catapulted the United 
States into World War II, 

The Staté Department bur- 
geoned from a wartime operae 
tion of 4,633 to a vast army of 
14,339 civil servants. In the 
wake of more questions on an 
ever increasing number of sube 
jects by more _ reporters, the 
Bureau of Public Affairs was es- 
tablished in 1957. 
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Robert J, 
Secretary of 
Affairs, 


Manning, Assistant 
State for Public 
estimates that the vole 
ume of news that flows out of 
the Department is 10 times as 
great today as in the pre-war 
era. 


Secretary Manning, a tall, dark- 
haired, serious man of 43, ree 
flects the administration's accent 
on youth. He is a former Sunday 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and was chief of the 
Time-Life London bureau, chief 
of the UPI United Nations bureau 
and a Nieman Fellow. One veteran 
Washington reporter says that 
Manning has brought ''the inquire 
ing mind and curiosity of a ree 
porter" into the Department. 


Mr. Manning's bureau is di- 
vided into four offices, and not 
all of them deal directly with 
newsmen. The Office of News is 
the main channel for handling 
breaking news stories, and the 
Office of Media Services handles 
long range projects-magazine 
or newspaper in-depth features 


or radio and television documen- 
taries. 

The Office of Public Services 
maintains liaison with non-gov- 
ernmental organizations and the 
general public. The Historical 
Office issues annual volumes on 
American foreign policy and an- 
swers questions from the public 
on historical matters. 

Most correspondents regard 
Mr. Manning's operation as one 
of the best in government. One 
reporter said ''Manning has done 
wonders" in promoting access to 
high officials by reporters, Others 
commended Manning for getting a 
greater flow of information out of 
an area where suspicion of the 
press is almost a tradition. 

Only one reporter was highly 
critical of the State Department 
unit. He said that the Department 
funnels out to newsmen only what 
it wants to be known, and that 
Department policies are "as bad 
as I've ever seen them in peace- 
time." 

Secretary Manning, an articue 
late and forthright official, has 
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"some criticisms of his own of 
/the way the press handles the 
> news that comes out of the Depart- 
ment. 


“T) arty journalism hasn't 
changed much since the pre-war 
days,'' he says, "Except for the 


' columnists, the papers offer to- 
day's fragment of the latest crisis. 


In the old days, there was only 


© one crisis at a time, and people 


could remember what yesterday's 
story was about, Today they have 
to remember what's happening in 
half a dozen trouble spots at the 
same time. Newspapers haven't 
done much about licking that prob- 
lem." 

The Secretary feels that the 
newspapers have abandoned the 
functions of interpreting and ane 
alyzing the news from abroad to 
the news magazines. 

"The success of the news maga- 
zines means something,'' he says, 
"People want this sort of thing or 
they wouldn't buy copies by the 
millions." 

Mr. Manning also feels that 
Sunday newspapers, which he cone 
siders the ideal place for this 
sort of reporting, "have vacated 
serious intentions and concen- 
trated on comics and TV maga- 
zines,"' 

As the main liaison between the 
press and the State Department, 
Mr. Manning has concentrated his 
efforts in two major areas: pro- 
moting more contact between high 
officials and reporters and intee 
grating his own staff more deeply 
into the operations of the Depart- 
ment, 

The bureau was reorganized in 
1962 to achieve these aims, and a 
team of three news specialists 
was formed at a senior level to 
handle fastebreaking news stories. 
Mr. Manning also brought more 





career Foreign Service officers 
into the bureau. 


"Most newspapermen aren't ine 
terested in talking to a middle- 
man,'' Mr. Manning says. ''We have 
tried to get our information people 
more involved by having them sit 
in on negotiations and policy meete 
ings. They can become experts in 
certain areas and they know what 
they are talking about when they 
deal with correspondents," 

The Secretary says he realizes 
that many newspapermen prefer to 
develop their own sources in the 
Department without working 
through the public affairs unit, 
"Reporters want to go around the 
building on their own, and that's 
fine with us," he says, 


Me. Manning is quick to defend 
the 'background'' sessions that 
have often come under fire of 
critics, The bureau arranges a 
number of these sessions each 
year in addition to the on-the 

record press conferences held by 
officials. The Secretary says that 
the backgrounder is a help rather 
than a hindrance to reporters, Une 
der these ground rules, reporters 
cannot quote an official by name. 
They may use the information, but 
must attribute it to 'Department 
officials'' or "high officials" ora 
similar phrase. 

Mr. Manning says, "If a source-~ 
say the Secretary of State-is iden- 
tified by name, it gives what he 
says an official sheen, If everye 
thing is on the record, we would 
have to consider our words very 
carefully. We would have to say 
less, Under the background rules, 
we can give reporters an idea of 
the thinking of the Department 
on certain issues before we are 
ready to make it official policy," 

Some critics have charged that 
the backgrounder is often used to 
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launch ttial balloons or cover up 
mistakes. Mr. Manning thinks that 
a good newspaperman will not be 
fooled by this effort. ''The people 
who make these complaints are 
handing down an indictment of the 
intellect of newsmen," he says. 


Tue Secretary admits that big 
stories are sometimes leaked out 
of the Department by high offie 
cials to a favorite reporter, but 
he says that this is "in the nature 
of newspapering."’ He says, "Re- 
porters have to develop sources, 
and the man who can't do it will 
never be as good as the man who 
can. Officials will always talk 
more freely to a reporter in whom 
they have trust and confidence." 

The main single change in the 
organizational workings of the 
bureau under his direction, Mr. 
Manning says, has been the institu- 
tion of a daily briefing for news- 
men. 


(Mr. Manning was referring here not to the 
daily noon news briefing by the Department 
spokesman, on the record, which is an institu- 
tion of long standing, but to the background 
briefings by senior news specialists in the 
Bureau which are now available to corre- 
spondents on a continuing basis--ED.) 


"Previously, there wasn't much 
between the backgrounders andthe 
information newsmen dub up 
through their own sources," he 
says. ' This was fine for the Scotty 
Restons who have been around long 
enough to develop good sources, 
But there are 225 accredited ree 
porters in Washington. Many of 
them run one-man bureaus and 
they can't spend all their time 
over ‘here,"' 

The noon briefing is conducted 
by the News Office. Robert Mce 
Closkey, deputy director of the 
office, says that preparations for 

(See E & P, next page) 
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the briefing begin at 6 a.m., when 
staffers scan the morning papers 
and early wire stories. At about 
9 a.m., top officials of the bue 
reau meet in Secretary Manning's 
office to decide what questions 
newsmen are likely to ask. The 
questions are drafted and sent to 
the various bureaus for answers. 


Eacu bureau has one or more 
public affairs officers who are 
not attached to the Public Affairs 
bureau, but are the liaison be- 
tween the bureaus. At 11:15 each 
day, a second conference is held, 
at which representatives of the 
various bureaus report the ane 
swers to the questions submitted 
earlier. The regional bureaus=— 
Far East, Africa, Europe, Amere- 
ican Republics and Near Easte 
South Asia=—are usually repre- 
sented, as well as such depart- 
ments as Education and Culture, 
Administration and others. A 
news office staffer quizzes the 
bureau men on the answers, so 
he will be familiar with the is- 
sues when reporters ask quese 
tions at the noon briefing. 

After the briefing, the news 
office staff spends much of the 
afternoon on the telephone, field- 
ing questions from corresponde 
ents. Some reporters complain 
that the unit is too slow in getting 
the information they need, but Mr. 
McCloskey feels the news office 
does a good job, considering the 
number of calls the office handles 
in a day. An estimated 110 calls 
come in daily. 

In recent years, the rising pub- 
lic interest in foreign affairs has 
led to more articles on the sube 
ject outside of dailynews columns, 
Magazines and newspapers have 
carried more in-depth pieces on 
foreign policy, and TV documen- 
taries have examined it from many 
angles. In 1962, the Office 
of Media Services was formed to 
meet this increasing demand for 
information. William Blair, head 
of the office, says, ''A few years 
ago if you were a magazine writer 
and wanted someone here to help 
you out, you wouldn't have had 
a place to, go. Today we help 
any legitimate writer who wants 
information about the State De- 
partment," 

Another duty of the section is 
maintaining a small home-town 


news service, which sends stories 
on the activities of Foreign Serve 
ice officers to home town news- 
papers. ''We want people to know 
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how the State Departmentis spende 
ing the taxpayer's buck,'' says 
Mr. Blair. 

The office also stages foreign 
policy briefings in Washington 
twice a year for newspaper edi- 
tors and broadcasters. 

The Department has sent ques- 
tionnaires to 2,500 newsmen ask- 
ing for an evaluation of the cone 
ferences, 

"Newsmen come from cities and 
small communities and we try to 
give them an idea of what is going 
on here,'' he says. 'We don't try 
to influence their views on for- 
eign policy, but we do give them 
information they can draw on for 
a long time to come. They leave 
here with their batteries charged." 

The Office of Media Services 
also includes a broadcasting unit, 
staffed by five persons familiar 
with the special problems of setting 
up TV or radio interviews. ''We 
used to consider it a busy month 
if we had two requests from the 
networks,'' Mr. Blair says. 'Now 
we get at least one a day.'' The 
projects range from radio intere 
views requiring a few hours of 
preparation to specials like the 
"CBS Reports'' show with Dean 
Rusk, which meant several hundred 
hours of work for Department 
staffers. 

The office also includes a small 
film-lending library and issues 
publications of its own. Most of 
these are foreign policy bulletins 
or transcripts of press confere 
ences and speeches by Depart- 
ment officials. 

The most direct liaison with 
the public is handled by the Dee 
partment's Office of Public Serve 
ices, headed by Eugene V, Mc- 
Auliffe. The Department gets about 
110,000 letters each year, and six 
drafting officers work full time 





answering them. Many inquiries 
can be answered by sending along 
a pamphlet, but around 40,000 
require individual answers, 

The office also maintains active 
relations with 350 nonegoverne 
mental organizations from the 
American Legion to the Amerie 
can Committee for the U.N, The 
Department supplies speakers on 
request to these groups, and also 
helps in setting up regional fore 
eign policy conferences throughe 
out the country. 

A new program is a series of 
community meetings. Three-man 
teams from the Department travel 
to small communities on invitation 
to discuss foreign problems. 


a the Historical Office of the 
bureau, 39 staffers compile the 
official history of U.S, foreign 
relations. 

"We're working on the volume 
for 1942 now,'' says William 
Franklin, head of the unit. "That's 
breathtaking speed in this field." 
The official histories must wait 
until confidential files are ree 
leased to get a complete picture 
of events as they happened. 

The office also publishes cur- 
rent documents in the field of 
foreign policy and inedepth studies 
of special problems. It answers 
written queries about U.S, history 
from pupils and phone calls from 
reporters who want to verify a 
historical fact. Among its spe- 
cial projects are the publication 
and translation of captured Ger- 
man documents for the years 1933 
to 1941. This was a joint project 
with Britain, and it involved wade 
ing through 400 tons of German 
official documents which were 


seized when the allies took Ber- 
lin in World War II, 





SANTIAGO--Ambossador Charles W. Cole (right) is shown at opening ceremonies of the Embassy's 


new Commercial Library with German Fischer, president of the Central Chamber of Commerce of Chile. 
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dom. And we shall continue to honor 
that commitment. The forces we 
have in South Viet-Nam to assist 
and support the Republic of South 
VieteNam are evidence of our come 
mitment, And, as President John- 
son Said last Friday in Los Angeles: 
"Those engaged in external di- 
rection and supply" of the assault 
against the lives and liberty of 
the people of South VieteNam 
"would do well to be reminded and- 
to remember that this type of ag- 
gression is a deeply dangerous 
game." 


We have special, andvery grave, 
concerns about Communist China. 
And here let me clear away a 
myth. We do not ignore the Chinese 
Communist regime. We know it 
exists. We talk with it regularly 
through our respective Ambassa- 
dors to Warsaw. There have been 
119 of these talks. And what the 
Peiping regime itself says to usis 
among the reasons why we continue 
to have very grave concerns about 
it. 

Peiping continues to insist upon 
the surrender of Formosa as the 
sine qua non of any improvement 
whatever in relations with the 
United States. We are loyal to our 
commitments to the Government 
of the Republic of China; and we 
will not abandon the 12 million 
people of Free China on Taiwan 
to Communist Tyranny. 

Peiping incites and actively sup- 
ports the aggression in Southeast 
Asia in violation of the Geneva 
Agreements of 1954 andthe Geneva 
Accords of 1962. 

Peiping attacked India and oce 
cupies a position from which it 
continues to threaten the sub- 
continent of South Asia. 

Peiping is attempting to extend 
its tactics of terror and subversion 
into Africa and Latin America. 

In other words, Peiping flouts the 
first condition for peace: leave 
your neighbors alone, 

And we in the United States have 
not forgotten Peiping's aggressive 
intervention in Koreaan act for 
which it stands condemned by the 
United Nations. 

The American people cherished 
their close and cordial ties with the 
people of the Chinese mainland. 
They look forward tothe time when 
it will be possible to renew this 
historic friendship. 

As I said in Tokyo last month: 
"When mainland China has a Gove 
ernment which is prepared to re- 
nounce force, to make peace, and 
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to honor international responsi- 
bilities, it will find us responsive." 

Meanwhile we shall resolutely 
oppose aggression. And we believe 
that all free nations should, intheir 
own elementary selfeinterest, take 
care not to do anything that would 
encourage Communist militancy. 

Insofar as the dispute between 
Peiping and Moscow involves the 
question of militancy in prose- 
cuting the Communist revolution, 
we would of course prefer realism 
about the dangers and potential 
consequences of aggression in the 
nuclear age. 

On our doorstep, another Com- 
munist regime incites and supports 
subversion, terror and guerrilla 
warfare against its Caribbean 
neighbors, More than two years 
ago, the Organization of American 
States unanimously declared this 
regime to be incompatible withthe 
Inter-American system, The 
O.A.S, has taken various steps to 
isolate Castro's Cuba and to curb 
its capacity to do harm, It is now 
considering further steps. 

There will be no retreat from 
our policy toward the Castro re- 
gime in Cuba as long as it cone 
tinues to threaten the security and 
stability of other nations in this 
Hemisphere. Moreover, we regard 
this regime astemporary. With the 
other nations of this Hemisphere 
we expect the Cuban people to 
regain their freedom and rejoin 
the IntereAmerican system. 

Recently a large quantity of 
arms was shipped into Venezuela 
to be used in an effort to overe- 
throw the freely elected govern- 
ment of that country. The O.A,S, 
has conclusive evidence that those 
arms came from Cuba. Conse- 
quently it is considering further 
steps to protect the free nations 
of this Hemisphere from subver- 
sion and aggression, indirect as 
well as direct, based on Cuba. 

The free nations who selltoCuba 
goods and equipment important to 
the Cuban economy are interfering 
with the efforts of the free nations 
of this Hemisphere to curb this 
danger. In the missile crisis of 
1962, it was evident that what 
happened in Cuba could directly 
affect the security of the entire 
Free World. That is still so. 


Tue world is changing. And as 
it changes, we shall adjust particu- 
lar policies. But our great goal re- 
mains constant. It is to build a 
decent world order=—the kind set 
forth in the early paragraphs of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
And our major policies for moving 
toward that goal have produced 
favorable results. The Free World 
has its problems—<and we are drawn 





into most of them because of our 
power and commitment to the de- 


fense and promotion of freedom. 
But I prefer our problems tothose 
of the Communist world. 

The most powerful force at work 
in the world is the force which we 
have been identified with since our 
birth as a nation, which we have 
nurtured and fought for over the 
generations: the ideas of freedom, 
of government with the consent of 
the governed, of the rights of man, 
of the rule of law, of individual 
human dignity. These ideas have 
gripped the minds of men in all 
parts of the world. They consti- 
tute the great, enduring revolu- 
tionary movement in human af- 
fairs. 

So, let us have the good sense 
to persevere in our three-fold 
policy toward the Communist states 
taking care always: 


To make resort to force or 
threat of force costly and futile; 

To search for agreements and 
understandings leading to a more 
stable peace; 


And to promote the trends with- 
in the Communist world which lead 
away fromimperialism, away from 
dictatorships«and toward inde- 
pendence and open societies with 
freely-chosen governments, with 
which we can live in enduring 
friendship. 


Posner Succeeds 
Schmidt at USIA 


Dr. Ben Posner, former Deputy 
Assistant Director (Administra- 
tion) for USIA, has been appointed 
Assistant Director of USIAfor Ad- 
ministration, replacing G, Lewis 
Schmidt who left the office Feb- 
ruary 21 for language training be- 
fore departure for Bonn as CPAO 
Germany. 

Dr. Posner heads a reorganized 
Office of Administration, In Jan- 
uary, a separate Office of Person- 
nel and Training was established, 
under Lionel S, Mosley as Direc- 
tor, reporting directly to the Di- 
rector of the Agency, The Office 
of Administration now includes 
responsibility for budget, finance, 


contract and procurement, ad- 
ministrative services, and 
management, 


Dr, Posner, 49, has more than 
20 years experience in govern- 
mental administration, with spe- 
cial emphasis on budgeting and 
management, He recently chaired 
a task force which made anopera- 
tional appraisal of the budget 
process in the Department. He 
holds a Ph.D. from American Uni- 
versity in Public Administration. 
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here, reading left to right, were: 


FIRST ROW: Miss Marion E. Anderson, Copenhagen; John Buckle, 
Lisbon; Henry L. Pitts, Jr., Madrid; George T. Elliman, Rome; E. Paul 
Hawk, Brussels; Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Under Secretary of Com- 
merce; Thomas G. Wyman, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Domestic and 
International Business; John H. Royer, Jr., Deputy to the Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce; Eugene M. Braderman, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Commerce; Henry H. Ford, Consul General, Frankfurt. 

SECOND ROW: Dwight M. Cramer, Munich; David H. Schindell, Rome; 
Stephen Duncan-Peters, Helsinki; Henry W. Prentice, Vienna; Leslie A. 
Klieforth, Antwerp; Miss Geraldine B. Stibbe, Reykjavik; Paul H. Brent, 
Bonn; Arnaldo Berenguer, Milan; Virgil M. Elliott, Oslo; Nathaniel 


Knowles, London; Harry Ryder, Frankfurt. 


THIRD ROW: Hilding A. Peterson, Rotterdam; Edmund F. Becker, 


FRANKFURT--In attendance at the Commercial Officers Conference 


Frankfurt; Shepard C. Lowman, Stuttgart; Donald S. Gilpatric, Director, 





Office of Foreign Commercial Services; Jameson Parker, Bonn; Allen 


H. Lester, Barcelona; Guy 0. Long, Athens; W. Courtlandt Rhodes, 
Hamburg; James F. Amory, Bern; Charles T. York, Belgrade; Parker D. 
Wyman, Berlin; Alexander J. Davit, Paris; Malcolm G. Lawrence, Lon- 
don; Irving Cheslaw, Dublin; Ernst A. Van Es, Dusseldorf; Charles Orr, 
Frankfurt; Rene Lutz, Zurich; R. Bernard Crowl, The Hague. 

FOURTH ROW: Frank S. Wile, Amsterdam; Robert E. Fritts, Luxem- 
bourg; Charles J. Barrett, Deputy Director, European Division; Sam L. 
Yates, Jr., Career Management Officer for Commercial Specialist Pro- 
gram, Personnel Operations Division, Department of State; Robert E. 
Simpson, Director, Office of International Regional Economics; James 
F. Collins, Deputy Administrator, Business and Defense Services Ad- 


ministration; Anthony Radspieler, Frankfurt; G. Alonzo Stanford, Frank- 


furt; Thomas G. Drumm, Paris. 


Commercial Officers Meet in Frankfurt and Beirut 


Commercial and other Foreign 
Service officers responsible for 
commercial activities at their 
posts met for consultation with 
officials of the Department of Com- 
merce in Frankfurt and Beirut, 
January 20 and 27. A total of 38 
officers from 31 posts attended the 
Frankfurt meeting and 15 officers 
from 11 posts were present at 
Beirut. 

Under Secretary of Commerce 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., at- 
tended both meetings and discussed 


A Booklet to Aid 


As an aid to Americans with 
business interests abroad, the 
Department of State has is- 
sued a pocket-size directory, 
"Key Officers of the Foreign 
Service--Guide for Business- 


men," 


The guide includes: 

1, A brief summary of the 
functions of the various offices 
within American Embassies and 


2, The names, post addresses 
and telephone numbers of the 
senior officers at American 
Embassies and Consulates 
General, 





with the Commercial Officers their 
problems and activities. 

Among the topics on which views 
were exchanged were the marketing 
and financing of U.S. goods; an 
evaluation of specific trade pro- 
motion techniques; the operation 
of a Commercial Section, including 
a library; development of trade 
opportunities for U.S. goods infor- 
eign markets; commercial re- 
porting, and investment develop- 
ment. Each conference sought to 
arrive at specific recommenda- 


Foreign Traders 


The booklet is intendedto en- 
courage American businessmen 
to make greater use of United 
States posts abroad in the pro- 
motion of international trade, 
Towards this end, the booklet 
will assist them by identifying 
those offices or officers whose 
functions are most applicableto 
their needs, 

Copies of the booklet are 
available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C,, 20402 for 25 cents each, 
The booklet will be issued quar- 
terly, 


tions for the consideration of the 
Department of Commerce and other 
Foreign Service posts. 

It was generally agreed by the 
Commercial Officers that the con- 
ferences had four major values: 

1. They produced a full and 
mutually beneficial exchange of 
ideas and experience on common 
problems among the representa- 
tives of Foreign Service posts. 

2. They enabled the participants 
from Commerce and State to get 
a full understanding of the prob- 
lems faced in the field, and of the 
omissions and defects in Washing- 
ton support, plus a candid field 
appraisal of the practical value of 
various trade promotion programs 
both old and new. 

3. They gave field officers a 
full opportunity to raise questions 
about current Washington pro- 
grams and policies, and obtain 
guidance on the outlook for future 
developments. 

4. The individual consultations 
with field officers enabled Wash- 
ington representatives to explore 
specific problems and discuss 
future plans in detail with individual 
officers. 

The Frankfurt-Beirut Commer- 
cial Officer Conferences bring to 
five the number held by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Previous 
conferences were conducted in 
Hong Kong, London and Lima. 
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US. Firms Make 
Good Use of State’s 





Cost of Living Data 


HE National Foreign Trade 

Council—a private, nonprofit 
organization for the promotion and 
protection of U.S, international 
trade and investments—has lauded 
the Department for its "invaluable 
aid’ in making available data on 
living costs abroad. 

In a recent letter to Secretary 
Dean Rusk, Robert M, Morris, 
President of the organization, 
praised the Department's role and 
enclosed a copy of a resolution 
adopted at the 49th National For- 
eign Trade Convention in New York. 

"A recent survey bythe National 
Foreign Trade Council indicates 
that more than 90% of the U.S, 
citizens employed abroad by 
American corporations have their 
cost of living allowances based on 
data compiled and made available 
by the Department of State,'' Mr. 
Morris wrote. ''This fact emphasi- 
zes the value of this datato Ameri- 
can foreign enterprise. 

"The State Department data are 
respected indicators of cost of 
living differences, primarily be- 
cause they are objective, consistent 
and competently prepared.... 

"The National Foreign Trade 





BEIRUT--Persons attending the Commercial Officers Conference here: 

FRONT ROW, left to right: C. Robert Moore, Damascus; Harlan B. 
Clark, Alexandria; Thomas C. Stave, Tehran; Eugene M. Braderman, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for International Commerce; John C. Weisert, 
Beirut; Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Under Secretary of Commerce; 
Thomas G. Wyman, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Domestic and Inter- 
national Business; John H. Royer, Jr., Deputy to the Under Secretary 
of Commerce; Robert J. Bushnell, Cairo; Morris Draper, Jidda. 

SECOND ROW: Donald S. Gilpatric, Director, Office of Foreign Com- 
mercial Services; Charles W. McCaskill, Nicosia; Thomas J. Scotes, 
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Dubois Cited for Commercial Work 


Armand Dubois, senior local 
employee of the Commercial 
Office of the American Embassy 
in Paris, has received the U.S, 
Government Incentive Award 
for his outstanding work at the 
Embassy and his activities in 
assisting U.S, export promo- 
tion, 

Mr, Dubois was presentedthe 
award by Under Secretary of 
Commerce Franklin D, Roose- 
velt, Jr., at the recent confer- 
ence of Commercial Officers 
of Western Europe, in Frank- 
furt, Germany, 

Mr, Dubois has worked for 
the United States Government 
for 15 years, He served with 
the International Cooperation 
Administration before being as- 


Council wishes to express its ap- 
preciation to your embassy per- 
sonnel for their efforts in report- 
ing the specific prices of various 
commodities and services, and to 
commend in particular the Com- 
pensation Division of your Office 
of Personnel for analyzing these 
data, computing the allowances, 
and especially for providing a 
central source to which industry 
can turn for cooperative, prompt 
and skillful guidance in these com- 
plex matters,'' Mr. Morris noted. 


Aleppo. 





Signed to the Commercial Of- 
fice in 1959, 

In addition to his work on in- 
terpretation of regulations and 
laws, he reports on various 
factors of the business climate 
and directs the preparation of 
more than 1,200 World Trade 
Directory Reports each year, 
He also has given considerable 
time to trade fair and trade 
mission activities, 

Directors of boththe 1959 and 
1963 U.S, Trade Missions to 
France wrote the Embassy to 
express appreciation for Mr, 
Dubois' assistance, and praised 
him for "his intelligent inter- 
pretation, his tact, his unfail- 
ing willingness and en- 
thusiasm,"' 





The Council's resolution urged 
that the collection of local con- 
sumer price information and the 
analysis of living costs abroad by 
the Department ''be continued and 
expanded," 


The Board of Examiners has 
begun a careful review of all 
pending candidates to determine 
which of them would qualify for 
the new rank order registers being 
established in the administrative, 
economic and commercial fields. 


Amman; Joe Lill, Baghdad; James F. Collins, Deputy Administrator, 
Business and Defense Services Administration; Edward E. Keller, 
Izmir; Arthur C. Lillig, Ankara; Toufic Hitti, Interpreter; Robert E. 
Simpson, Director, Office of International Regional Economics; William 
M. Kerrigan, Tel Aviv; Sam L. Yates, Jr., Career Management Officer 
for Commercial Specialist Program, Personnel Operations Division, 
Department of State; John C. Mallon, Istanbul; William J. Drew, Bom- 
bay; D. A. Kearns-Preston, Director, Near East-South Asia Division; 
Robert P. Paganelli, Beirut; Eugene H. Bird, Dhahran; Ellis 0. Jones, 
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President Names 
Four to Serve on 


Scholarship Board 


President Johnson has named 
Dr. G. Homer Durham, President 
of Arizona State University, asa 
new member of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships. He succeeds 
Francis X. Sutton, Program As- 
sociate of the Ford Foundation. 

The President has also reap- 
pointed three members of the 
Board: Mrs. Ella T. Grasso, Sec- 
retary of the State of Connecticut; 
Dr. Oscar Handlin, Professor of 
History at Harvard University; and 
Brig. Gen. John N. Andrews, Per- 
sonal Representative of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs. 





Dr. Durham 


Mrs. Grasso 





Dr. Handlin Gen. Andrews 


All four were appointed for 3- 
year terms expiring in Septem- 
ber 1966, and until their succes- 
sors have been appointed. 

The 12-member Board of Schol- 
arships, established initially as a 
10-miember Board under the Ful- 
bright Act of 1946, was continued-- 
andits responsibilities increased-- 
under the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(Fulbright-Hays Act). Itis respon- 
sible for supervising the academic 
exchange program authorized by 
that Act, including the selection of 
Americans receiving grants for 
study, teaching, research, andlec- 
turing abroad, or foreignnationals 
engaged in similar pursuits in the 
United States. 
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GEOGRAPHY ? 


The British Isles 


Test your knowledge on these ques- 
tions and then check against the answers 
below. Questions and answers were com- 
piled by the Office of the Geographer. 


1. What small but well-known island 
lies in the Irish Sea between Great 
Britain and Ireland? 


2. What city is the chief administra- 
tive center of Wales? 


3. The largest category of civil ad- 
ministrative division in England 


is the_ 


~~ 


. The Blarney Stone is located about 
4 miles from what Irish city? 


5. Immediately north of Scotland the 
small archipelago is known as 
the Islands. 


6. What is the name of the well-known 
seaside resort of the west coast of 
England north of Liverpool? 


7. The highest point in the British 
Isles, 4406 feet altitude, is 


named_ 
8. Ulster is another name for 
9. The long peninsula making up 


southwesternmost England is known 
as 


The Board is also responsible 
for the foreign area and language 
training programs authorized 
under Section 102(b)(6) of the Act, 
which is administered by the Office 
of Education of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The Board membership includes 
distinguished representatives of 
cultural and educational groups, 
public and private educational in- 
stitutions, and representatives of 
the U.S. Office of Education and 
the U.S. Veterans Administration. 

Dr. Durham, a noted educator, 
has been head of Arizona State 
University since 1960. Formerly 
Vice President of the University 








10. Prestwick Airport is closest to 
what large city? 


11. What is given to the lakes in south- 
west Ireland noted for their great 
beauty? 


12. From what English seaport do cross 
channel boats operate to Belgium 
and the Netherlands? 


13. Edinburgh lies on a deep indenta- 
tion of the sea known as the 


14. Shakespeare country centers around 
what small English city? 


15. The “‘West Point of England,”’ known 
for its military 
named 


traditions, is 


Answers 
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of Utah, he has served as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and as a member of 
the Language Advisory Develop- 
ment Board of the U.S. Office of 
Education. He was President of the 
American Society of Public Ad- 
ministration from 1959 to 1960. 


The Incentive Awards Program 
within the Department has been 
decentralized. Authority to grant 
all but the top awards is now 
delegated to Assistant Secretaries 
and officers of comparable rank 
and to Area Award Committees. 
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NAVIGATOR'S GUIDE 


lf Your Bath Water “Swooshes,” 
You’re on the Equator 


By G. ETZEL PEARCY 


N the old days crossing the 

Equator was an event calling 
for fanfare, Shipboardceremonies, 
usually conducted by whiskered 
Father Neptunes, ranged from is- 
suance of a certificate to a duck- 
ing, or even threats of keel-haul- 
ing. But since the airplane bee 
came of age times have changed, 
for people are too pressed to ine 
dulge in such rituals. Another 
thought, if all Department of State 
personnel who crossed the Equae- 
tor were to receive certificates 
there would develop a shortage 
of parchment paper. 

South of the Equator one finds 
21 U.S, embassies, not to mention 
40 other Foreign Service posts, In 
fact, about oneefourth of all U.S, 
Foreign Service posts are in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Although the 
Equator does not actually run 
through any of FBO's structures, 
it passes within 14 miles of Quito 
where our Embassy for Ecuadoris 
located, Ten other embassies are 
within 300 miles of the Equator; 
20 within 500 miles. This relae 
tively heavy concentration on low 
latitude diplomacy may in part be 
attributed to the emergence ofnew 
states in tropical regions in the 
last seven years, o 

The Equator, also known as 0 
Latitude, measures 24,902.45 state 
ute miles in length, No other line 
of latitude is as long; 90° North 
Latitude, for example, has no 
length. Herein lies a paradox, for 
though the Equator represents the 
maximum distance around the 
earth, the shortest way toget from 
any point on the Equator to any 
other point on the Equator is to 


follow this lengthy line, Again, 
along the Equator is the only 
place on earth where the sun 


comes up at exactly six o'clock 
every morning and sets exactly 
at six o'clock every evening (sun 
time), Yet only on two days each 
year along the Equator does the 
Sun appear directly overhead at 
noon. To understand more clearly 
these phenomena it is advisable 





Dr. Pearcy, the Department’s Geographer, 
is a member of the staff of the Office of Re- 
search in Economics and Science, Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research. 
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to become engrossed 
ematical Geography. 
The Equator passes over land 
for 22.3 per cent of its distance 
around the world. This relation 
of land to water along the Equa- 
tor is nearly the same as that of 
land area to water area over the 
surface of the globe. Both South 
America and Africa are traversed 
in their wide, but by no means 
widest, parts. The Equator, how- 
ever, by»passes continental Asia 
by a hundred miles. Running just 
north of the eastewest axis of the 
Indonesian Archipelago, or East 
Indies, the Equator cuts through 
three of the five largestislands. 
In crossing the Pacific, Atlantic, 
and Indian Oceans, however, the 
Equator seldom strikes land areas. 
Most conspicuous exception, inthe 
Pacific off the coast of Ecuador 
it runs through Isla Isabela in the 
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Galapagos Archipelago. It is easy 
to avoid wintertime on that little 
island, In mid-Pacific the Equae 
tor comes within about 15 miles 
of Baker and 25 miles of Jarvis, 
two tiny U.S. possessions near 
Canton Island where early transe 
Pacific planes stopped for refuel- 
ing. 

Flags of eleven nations fly over 
land through which the Equator 
extends: four in South America, 
six in Africa, and one in off- 
shore Asia. Brazil and Congo (Léo- 
poldville) have the greatest seg- 
ments of the Equator within their 
domains; Peru the least. Brazil is 
the only one of these equatorial 
countries which reaches beyond 
one of the Tropics to include 
land in the temperate latitudes. 

The physical landscape through 
which the Equator passes ranges 
from equatorial rainforest (or the 
wet tropics) to high mountainous 
terrain with cool temperatures 


and little rainfall. Both the Andes 


and East Africa plateau are tra- 
versed, with elevations well exe 
ceeding 10,000 feet in each in- 
stance. The peak of Mt. Kenya, 
second highest mountain in Afri- 
ca (17,040 feet), towers within 12 
miles of the Equator, Lake Vic- 
toria, source of the White Nile, 
carries the Equator over 115 miles 
of water surface at an altitude of 
3720 feet. No true deserts lie on 
or near the Equator; the closest 
one starts some 300 miles to the 
south on the west coast of South 
America near the Ecuador-Peru 
boundary. Thus, along the Equae 
tor one would most likely suffer 
from humid heat in the lowlands 
or dry cold at highelevations, 

It is easy to tell whether one is 
on the Equator or not by taking 
a bath. If in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere the water drains from the 
tub in a swirling motion which is 
counter clockwise. In the South- 
ern Hemisphere the swirling moe 
tion is clockwise, At the Equator 


the water goes down ''swoosh"' 
with no swirl at all. This test 
has the sanction of the great 


physicist, Coriolis. 


The President Recalls 


An Incident on 
The Streets of Rome 


When President Johnson ad- 
dressed a group of visitors from 
Italy at the White House re- 
cently, he recalled his own visit 
to Rome as Vice President. One 
scene in particular stood out, he 
told the group who were spon- 
sored by ''Corriere DellaSera" 
of Milan. 

"I was never touched by any- 
thing that happened to me more 
than that,'' the President added: 

"As.I was driving down the 
streets of Rome, two priests 
stopped my car. They had 200 
or 300 little boys behind them, 
They said, 'We want you to go 
back to the United States and tell 
them what we think of them, We 
like you. Look at that skyline 
there,' and they pointed back to 
the smoke stacks in the back- 
ground. They said, 'After we 
were prostrate following the 
war, all of us together helped 
build that, and never have the 
victors and the vanquished 
worked together as we are work- 
ing now to perfect a more per- 
fect union of the world, and if 
your people will understand and 
if ours will understand, we just 
give a little of each other, my, 
what a glorious world this will 
be.'" 








BOMBAY--During a recent trip to Bombay, Ambassador to India Chester 
Bowles found occasion to participate in an hour-long tea-discussion 


[ semin’tom ] INDIAN 


versity of Wisconsin, Secretary; 
and F, Haydn Morgan, Director, 
Project Research and Grants, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
Treasurer. The American offices 
are at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The member institutions are: 

American University, Claremont 
Graduate School, Colgate Univer- 
sity, Columbia University, Cornell 
University, Duke University, Great 
Lakes Colleges Association (Al- 
bion, Antioch, Denison, DePauw, 
Earlham, Hope, Kalamazoo, Ken- 
yon, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, Wa- 
bash, and Wooster). 

Also Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Rutgers University, 
State University of New York, 
Sweet Briar College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and the Universities of 
Arizona, California, Chicago, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Rochester, 
Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin, 

Deccan College, a postgraduate 
and research institute, is well- 
known as an institution at which 
some of India's outstanding lead- 
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Donald T. Shea, 


ers have studied. The American 
Institute occupies office space at 
the college and has access to its 
instructional and other facilities. 
Besides Dr. Hazlett, the resident 
administrative staff includes Dr. 
D. D. Karve, formerly Principal, 
Fergusson College, University of 
Poona, as Executive Officer. 

Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee include six leading schokers 
of India, as well as representa- 
tives of American institutions, and 
the Consultative Committee at Pooe 
na has both Indian and American 
scholars and academic officials 
among its members. 


Editing Time Reduced 


The Division of Publishing Serve 
ices has devised new editorial work 
procedures that cut 50 percent from 
the time previously taken to edit 
and review manuscripts for the 
Foreign Relations volumes. 

There were 233 Department of 
State publications printed by GPO 
from July to December, 1963. Of 
these, treaties ledthe list with 122; 
periodicals and special publica- 
tions, 107; Foreign Relations vol- 
umes, 3; and Digest of International 
Law, l. 


with University of Bombay 
who 


student leaders at the home of 
Branch Public Affairs Officer. 


400 Attend Ball 


is the 


Given by Diplonots 


Ambassador Clare H. Timber- 
lake, Chief of the Disarmament Ad- 
visory Staff, U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, and Mrs. 
Timberlake were guests of honor 
at the first international ball given 
by the International Diplonots Club 
in ‘the Department's Diplomatic 
Functions Area on February 8. 


The ball was attended by more 
than 400, including members of the 
Foreign Service Staff Corps and 
personnel from 50 Embassies in 
Washington. 


It featureda buffet supper; music 
by Gene Donati's orchestra; dances 
by Miss Rose Mauriquez, Miss 
Mayra Sucre and Paul Gaither from 
Mrs. Sophia Bosch's School of 
Spanish Dance; and a trio of per- 
formers from the Embassy of 
Switzerland—Miss Ursula Fluck- 
iger, who danced; Kaspar Hunkeler, 
who did the ceremonial Swiss flag 
swing; and Fridolin Wyss, who 
gave a recital on a huge Alpine 
horn. 
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R & P Changes 


The following regulations and 
procedures were issued as For- 
eign Affairs Manual Circulars 
(FAMC), or revisions of the For- 
eign Affairs Manual (FAM), and 
Foreign Affairs Handbooks (FAH). 
A letter following the reference 
number of an FAMC indicates the 
circular received Department dis- 
tribution only. 

Messages _on P.L. 480 Sales 
Agreements. A JOINT/STATE/AID 
circular was issued requesting all 
State/AID officers to clear mes- 
sages relating to P.L. 480 sales 
agreements through the Food for 
Peace Branch (MR/ARD) of AID 
which is responsible for obtain- 
ing Agriculture's concurrence. 
(FAMC-166A) 

Travel Authorizations Charge- 
able to Allotment 2025. Authority 
of chiefs of mission or other 
delegated officers to amend cer- 
tain international travel authori- 
zations issued by the Department 
is expanded and clarified and the 
provisions of CA-2237 of August 
23, 1963 codified. (FAMC-167) 

Atlantic Affairs Specialization 
Program. As part of the Depart- 
ment's new career management 
concept, announcement was made 
of the establishment of a program 
for specialization in Atlantic Af- 
fairs. (F AMC -168) 


Incentive Awards Program. The 
Incentive Awards Program within 


THEY LISTENED--Ambassodor Philip Bonsal (left) is shown at the 
Foreign Service Institute with members of the Personnel Operations 
Course whom he addressed on the subject of “The Diplomatic Mis- 
sion.” Seated, left to right, are Lucy Bergland, Donna Moore, George 
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the Department has been decen- 
tralized. Authority to grant all but 
the top awards is now delegated 
to assistant secretaries and of- 
ficers of comparable rank and to 
Area Award Committees. (FAMC- 
168A) 


Authorization for and Report of 
Sale of Official Vehicles. Pro- 
cedures for the use of Form DS- 
1559, Authorization for and Report 
of Sale of Vehicle(s), were issued. 
The new form comprises two parts: 
the sales authorization for Depart- 
mental use, and the report of sale 
for post use. (FAMC-169) 

Post Reports. Uniform STATE/ 
AID/USIA regulations were issued 
to provide for a single post report 
rather than separate State and AID 
post reports. (TL:PER-70) 


Premium Compensation. Uni- 
form STATE/AID/USIA regula- 


tions applicable to overseas 
American personnel of State and 
USIA and to domestic and overseas 
American personnel of AID were 
issued. (TL:PER-71) 

Agreements Between the Depart- 


ment and Other Agencies. The 
Memorandum of Agreement con- 


cerning Joint Compensation Plans 
for Local Employees for STATE/ 
AID/USIA and certain other agen- 
cies has been added to Volume 2, 
Foreign Affairs Handbook. (TL: 
GEN-27 and TL:GEN:H-6) 


Inspection Program. Department 


2a 


regulations concerning the inspec- 
tion program have been revised and 
updated. (TL:GEN-1004) 

Consular Districts. Recent 
changes in the status of posts and 
realignment of consular jurisdic- 
tions are reflected in a revisionof 
2 FAM 050. (TL:GEN- 28) 

Checking Accounts in U.S. Gov- 
ernment Depositaries. Section 360 
of 4 FAM is revised to include the 
provisions of CA-14228 of June 10, 
1963, and to conform to current 
Treasury Department require- 
ments. (TL:FIN-44) 


Payee's Certificate. Regulations 
were issued to codify the provisions 
of CA-7202 dated January 21,1964 
regarding execution of payee's cer- 
tificates on each voucher, bill or 
invoice presented for payment. 
(TL:FIN-45) 


Government-Held Property; 
Furniture and Equipment. Uniform 


STATE/AID/USIA regulations 
were issued concerning the Man- 
agement of Government-Held 
Property and Furnishings and 
Equipment for Residential Quar- 
ters in 6 FAM 760 and 780, re- 
spectively. This material has been 
rewritten to synthesize and incor- 
porate the various requirements 
of the three agencies and to re- 
duce to a minimum the need for 
citations to other regulations. (TL: 
GS-21) 

Protection of Foreign Interests. 
A new exhibit has been added to 
7 FAM 920 to provide overseas 
posts withacurrent listing of coun- 
tries in which the United States is 
charged with protection of foreign 
interests and the countries whose 
interests are protected. (TL:CON- 
8) 








Clee, Virginia Niedringhaus. Standing: Winifred Fitzsimmons, Course 
Chairman; Thelma Walters, Ann Kiss, May Belair. Rose Finnegan, 
another class member, is not shown. The course, which is 
of four weeks’ duration, will be offered again on July 20. 
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Recreation Association NEWS 


The Recreation Association 
membership drive for 1964 closed 
March 13. Although it is too soon 
to announce the results, a huge 
success is predicted. Remember, 
it is never too late to join the As- 
sociation. Applications are taken 
all year around at the RA Office, 
Room 2936, in the State Depart- 
ment. 


ok OK 


Volleyball Captain Steve Janger 
reports that the team which wound 
up in second place, behind Brazil, 
at the end of the regular season 
is now in the midst of the D.C. 
Recreation Department-sponsored 
"Embassy Tournament." It cur- 
rently possesses a win over Po- 
land and a loss to a strong Rus- 
sian team. Playing against Russia 
minus one man, the team looked 
good enough possibly to wind up in 
the final playoff. 

Basketball Chairman Lorren 
Hackett recently announced the re- 
sults of the RA's first basketball 
league. AID Team No. 2, led by 
Melvin Hall, captured the first 
Championship. With such stalwarts 
as Henry Wedlock, Francis John- 
son, Walter Bloss and John Long- 
street, the AID Team dominated 
the infant league to a tune of 10 
wins and no losses. 

Trophies were awarded each 
player on the winning team. Final 
standings: AID No. 2--10 wins, 0 
losses; State No. 1--5 wins, 5 los- 
ses; State No. 2--4 wins, 6 losses; 
AID No. 14 wins, 6losses; Peace 
Corpse4 wins, 6 losses; and 
USIA-=<2 wins and 8 losses. 

Judo is the latest RA sports 
development. A group, currently 
forming, is interested inthe prac- 
tice of this ancient art of gentle 
persuasion. Lessons in both com- 
petitive and defensive judo are 
planned. 

Duckpins Chairman Arnold 
Rosensteel reports two RA duck- 
pin leagues are presently func- 
tioning. and that there are suffi- 
cient persons interested in the 
sport to form two additional leagues 
for next season. There is a strong 
possibility* that duckpin bowling 
will become available toRA mem- 
bers in downtown Washington, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland next year. 


x % 


The University of Missouri 
Chorus, April 3, 12:30 p.m., West 
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Auditorium; Dor-Abby High School 
Choir (82 voices) from Dorchester, 
Wisconsin, and the Melo-Macs 
from Portland, Oregon, bothin May 
prior to their appearances at the 
New York World's Fair; RA Glee 
Club Easter Concert, March 26, 
noon, West Auditorium; the third 
annual All Employees Picnic is 
being planned for the month of June. 
The past two outings have been out- 
standing successes, Why not set up 
your Area, Office or Division outing 
as a part of the All Employees 
Picnic and Outing? Take advantage 
of the RA's sports, food, music 
and entertainment. 


ak & 


At the request of a number ot 
members who are assigned abroad, 
the RAhas arranged special student 
air transportation between the 
United States and Europe. A student 
son or daughter of a RA member 
may leave New York for Paris 
June 9 via Air India and return 
from Paris to New York via the 
same airline August 11. The round- 
trip fare is a low $356.00. Take 
advantage of this special oppor- 
tunity. For further information 
write or call the RA, Room 2936, 
State, Code 182, ext. 4308/9. This 
transportation is also available to 
non-student members of the Asso- 
ciation on a selected basis. 

World's Fair trips are being 
formed by the RA, Several will 
be organized for weekend, all-in- 
clusive, journeys to the Faircome- 
mencing in April. A wide range of 
dates is currently available, but 
since hotel accommodations in New 
York City will be Scarce this sum- 
mer all members desiring to take 
advantage of these low-cost of- 
ferings should sign up early at the 
RA Office. 


eK x 


The American Indian and Eski- 
mo Art Show and Pageant was 
presented during the first two 
weeks of March. Although this pro- 
gram was originally scheduled for 
December 1963, attendance ex- 
ceeded all expectations, As was the 
case with the first of such shows 
and pageants last March, many 
members who decided to attend 
at the last minute found it diffi- 
cult to obtain tickets. It was a 
great program for adults and child- 
ren. 


Dr. William Fagg, foremost au- 


HONORARY MEMBER--Secretary Rusk re- 
ceives his 1964 Recreation Association 
Membership Card from James Reilly (left), new 
President of the RA. Looking on (center) is 
George S. Vanderwende, RA Executive Secretary. 


thority on African Sculpture and 
Director of the African Area ofthe 
British Museum, presented a most 
provocative lecture and film onhis 
subject March 4 in the East Audi- 
torium. 


* Oe O% 


By now personnel utilizing the 
Department's main cafeteria are 
undoubtedly familiar with the re- 
cently installed sound system. The 
RA hopes that this system will 
provide more enjoyable meal and 
coffee hours for all employees. 


* OK % 


For the information of all em- 
ployees, your Recreation Asso- 
ciation is attempting to locate and 
arrange for parking space to re- 
place that which will soon be lost 
on the North side of the building. 
Unfortunately, Foggy Bottom is 
becoming one of the most popular 
residential and business areas in 
Washington. To find close-by, va- 
cant ground satisfactory for day- 
time parking at a reasonable cost 
is close to impossible. For over a 
year the Association has been 
studying this problem but whenthe 
News Letter went to press no so- 
lution had been found, although 
several possibilities do exist. 
Therefore, be sure to watch for 
flyers and bulletins on this sub- 
ject. 


--Lynn N. Peterson, Jr. 
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The Office of Personnel will answer ques- 
tions which have general interest for all read- 
ers. To appear in this column, questions should 
be addressed to Miss Idris Rossell, PER. An- 
swers will be furnished by officers with di- 
rect responsibility in the area involved. 


Q. What is the most important cause of 
resignations from the Foreign Service 
Staff Corps? 


A, Cupid! The results of a study of 
all clerical separations during an 
ll-month period in FY 63 show 
36 per cent of the resignations 
were due to marriage. Another 
15 per cent left for family reasons, 
and 5 per cent left to return to 
school. Of those who resigned 
to seek employment in the United 
States, over 50 per cent accepted 
employment in the Department. 

In 24 of the 38 cases of dis- 
satisfaction, it was considered in 
the best interests of the Service 
to make no effort to continue their 
employment, 


Q. In the December News Letter I saw a 
chart which shows a breakdown of officer 
preferences vs. assignments. According to 
the chart, out of each 25 assignments, 16 
were to the area and function of preference, 
4 to the function of preference, 3 to the 
area of preference, and only 2 to neither 
of these. 

This breakdown is rather hard to be- 
lieve. Can you give me more information 
about how these figures were arrived at? 


A, The chart you saw was based 
upon a comparatively small samp- 
ling (178) of recent assignments of 
Foreign Service officers, Prefe 
erence was interpreted as being 
the lst, 2nd, or 3rd choices desig- 
nated by the officer, The highest 
proportion of assignments to both 
area and function of preference 
were at the FSO-8 and FSO-4 
levels. The highest proportion of 
assignments which met neither 
area nor functional preferences 
were at the FSO-1 level. 


Q.1 have the impression that there are 
more ‘‘administrators”’ than operating peo- 
ple in the Department of State. Can you 
give me some idea of the proportion of ad- 
Ministrators to operators? 


A, Of course, good administrators 
are operators. But, in the context 
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of your question, there are 2,006 
officer positions which are ad- 
ministrative in nature, 863 are 
overseas and 1,143 are here in 
the United States. Of this number, 
too, 1,058 are Foreign Service and 
948 are Civil Service. 

The breakdown for the "opera- 
ting" areas is as follows: 


Foreign Civil 
Service Service 


Political 1,229 82 
Economic 600 57 
Consular 533 135 
Prog. Direction 513 24 
Spec. Prof.& Tech. 204 490 
Commercial 162 0 
Ed, & Cult. Affairs 72 108 
Intel, & Research 63 136 
Public Affairs 32 40 
3,408 1,079 
Total 
"Operators" 4,487 
Total 
"Administrators" 2,006 


You should alsokeepin mind that 
the world wide Foreign Affairs 
network requires backstopping by 
an administrative set-up in each 


In Greece He'll Be 


A Foreign Service Reserve offi- 
cer has been assigned as Mr. So- 
cial Security in Greece. 

He is Ted Girdner, until re- 
cently Chief of the Program 
Evaluation Section, Foreign Claims 
Branch in the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, with headquarters in 
Baltimore. 

Last month he completedtraining 

at the Foreign Service Institute 
under FSO Roland ,... 
K. Beyer, Acting © 
Chairman of the 
Near East and 
North Africa 
Course, School of 
Language and 
Area Studies. Mr. 
Girdner has de- 
parted for Athens 
with his wife and 
three children. 

He replaces 
FSO Ralph Estling, Third Secre- 
tary, Vice Consul and Consular Of- 
ficer at Embassy Athens, who has 





Mr. Girdner 





of the 300 posts scattered through- 
out 114 countries. In many in- 
stances, too, the administrative 
staff services other agencies under 
the Country Team concept. 

You might be interested to know 
that it takes 2 men to backstop 
every one combatant in the De-~ 
fense Department. The figure rises 
even higher for the Space Agency. 


Q. Why are Resident Staff employees at 
Embassies abroad discriminated against 
in the granting of home leave? Resident 
employees are now allowed this privilege 
only every three years as compared with 
every two years granted to Regular Staff 
employees? In my opinion, this policy is 
most unfair. 


A. Technically, Resident Staffem- 
ployees do not receive "home 
leave.'' They receive annual leave 
and are permitted to take it wher- 
ever they want to. The Department 
does make provisions under travel 
regulations to pay for Resident 
Staff employees to visit the United 
States«-when funds are available. 

Your "home" is your place of 
residence, But, if you are willing 
to accept assignments on a world 
wide basis, you could become a 
Regular Staff employee who is en- 
titled to home leave. 

In my opinion, the Department 
is more than fair in this respect. 
You choose to live abroad and in 
a place of your own choice. The 
government has no obligation to 
see that you are transported back 
to the U.S, either every 2 or 3 
years, 


Mr. Social Security 


devoted full time to social security 
affairs since June 1962, Mr. Est- 
ling--who received orientation at 
the Social Security Administration 
and its parent organization, the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—conducted personal 
investigations, handled inquiries, 
verified proofs and evaluated the 
right to benefits. He has completed 
his tour of duty. 


The Social Security Administra- 
tion has 13,300 beneficiaries re- 
siding in Greece, many of whom 
worked in covered employment in 
the United States and returned to 
their home country after retire- 


ment. They receive $880,000 in 
monthly benefits. Greece ranks 
third in the number of foreign 


beneficiaries, topped only by Italy 
(33,000) and Canada (20,000). 

Mr. Girdner will be assisted in 
Athens by 10 English-speaking 
Greeks, employed by the Foreign 
Service. 
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FSI 


continued from 
page 11 


for FSI to tackle the problem sys- 
tematically and head on. 

That means building an advanced 
foreign affairs faculty that will 
have the qualifications and the time 
to keep fully abreast of their 
several fields, to lead rather than 
merely schedule the Institute's 
educational life, and to foster its 
creativity by original inquiries in 
which the students will join. A good 
proportion of this faculty should 
continue to come from Government 
service, but tours of duty should 
become longer as the interest and 
prestige of the work mount. To get 
really first-rate faculty from aca- 
demic life--and FSI wants only the 
first-rate--will take longer. Per- 
haps the best that can be expected 
is to get them in for periods of a 
year or two. But meanwhile, and 
probably as an arrangement of en- 
during value, groups of consultant 
specialists can readily be brought 


John J. Czyzak Dies; 
Joined State in 195] 


John J. Czyzak, 49, Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Far Eastern 
Affairs, died on February 23. 

A former practicing attorney 
and assistant professor of law, 
Mr. Czyzak joined the Department 
in 1951 as an At- 
torney-Adviser. 

In 1960 he was 

named Superviso- 

ry Attorney- 

Adviser and as- 

signed as Assist- 

ant Legal Adviser 

for Far Eastern 

Affairs. He re- 

ceived many Let- 

ters of Commen- 

dation from key ie. Cayzek 
officials in the Department. 

Mr. Czyzak was Legal Adviser 
to W. Averell Harriman, Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, 
during the Geneva conference that 
led to the settlement in Laos. 

He was born in Germany on 
August 8, 1914 and became a 
naturalized citizen in 1929. He 
attended John Carroll University, 
where he received Bachelor of 
Philosophy and Master's degrees, 
and Western Reserve University, 
where he received a law degree. 
He practiced law until 1948 when 
he went to Yale University as a 
Sterling Fellow. 

Mr. Czyzak later lectured on 
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into continuing association with the 
principal phases of the work, help- 
ing to plan, conduct and evaluate 
both teaching and research. 


Restructuring the curriculum 
must of course go hand in hand 
with these changes, partly tomake 
possible the kind of faculty above 
described, partly to forge ahead 
to the changing needs of the future— 
in social and economic develop- 
ment, for example. 

The need for research follows 
from the stress on creativity, on 
improving for the future, rather 
than merely transmitting the past. 
Research is a blessed word nowa- 
days, applied to many useful and 
many fatuous occupations. FSI 
would be well advised to use more 
specific terms for the inquiries it 
fosters. Some of those most likely 
to be fruitful seem to lie in thedi- 
rection of policy and operational 
post mortems which draw lessons 
for the future—e.g. on how we 
handled the Diem era in Viet- 
Nam--and problem studies on how 
to produce or prevent certain re- 
sults in the foreign field. The Na- 


Funds Solicited 
As Czyzak Memorial 


John Czyzak suffered all 
his life from a serious heart 
condition which made it im- 
possible for him to take out 
any individual life insurance. 
His untimely death, after 
twelve years of Government 
service, means that only a 
very small annuity will be 
available for his wife and 
two daughters. 

A John Czyzak Memorial 
Fund is being established to 
assist in carrying out John's 
cherished plans for the edu- 
cation of his -daughters. His 
friends are asked to cone 
tribute what they can to this 
worthwhile cause. Contri- 
butions to the John Czyzak 
Memorial Fund may be sent 
to Richard D, Kearney, Dep- 
uty Legal Adviser, Room 
6425, New State. 


international law at Washington 
University in St. Louis before 
joining the Department. He was 
an accomplished pianist. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Marjorie K, Czyzak, of Falls 
Church, Va.; two daughters, Peggy 
S. and Anne K, Czyzak; his mother, 
Mrs. Sophia J. Czyzak; and two 
brothers, Stanley J. and Henry D. 
Czyzak, all of Ohio. 


tional Seminar is already focussing 
on the latter with regard to inter- 
nal defense. 

In any case there need be nofear 
of FSI duplicating research done 
elsewhere--in the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research, for exam- 
ple. Continuous coordination will 
see to that. 

One reason for the Academy pro- 
posal was that FSI did not look like 
a suitable vehicle for the institution 
its backers had in mind. Image- 
making can all too readily become 
a substitute for substance in to- 
day's narcissistic world, but the 
fact remains that substance will 
suffer unless appearances keep 
pace. 

Hence in building toward the 
Academy, FSI must tidy up incer- 
tain respects. Without prejudice 
to the work of training in basic 
skills, which has its own dignity 
and importance, advanced foreign 
affairs education should be grouped 
in a separate division suitably 
named-ee.g. The College of Na- 
tional Policy. And decent real 
estate must be provided. 


Daniel Van Buskirk; 
Served ICA and AID 


Daniel Van Buskirk, 46, Chief of 
the Program Branch, Training Di- 
vision, Office of Public Safety of 
the Agency for International De- 
velopment, and Program Officer 
for the International Police Acad- 
emy, 3600 M Street, N.W,, in 
Washington, died at Suburban Hos- 
pital in Bethesda, Md., on Febru- 
ary 9. 


He is survived by his wife, 
Helen, of the home address, 6311 
Carnegie Drive, Bethesda, Md.; 
two daughters, Kathryn and Joan; 
and his sister, Mrs. Wilma Scott, 
of Carlsbad, New Mexico. 


James J. Farriss 


James J. Farriss, 58, a foreign 
trade management consultant and 
an economic planning officer for the 
State Department from 1942 to 
1947, died on February 9. 

Mr. Farriss is survived by his 
mother, Mrs. R. K. Stewart, of 
High Point, N. C.; his wife, Edith 
Walker, of the home address, 
1911 R Street, N.W., Washington; 
two brothers, Carter W., of New 
York City, and Charles, of Dur- 
ham, N.C.; a son, James J. Ill, 
of Washington, and a daughter, 
Miss Nancy F. Farriss, who is 
now a Fulbright Scholar in London. 
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Secretary's Office 


Secretary Rusk participated in 
talks held by President Johnson 
and President Mateos of Mexico 
at Palm Springs on February 21 
and 22. The Secretary also ate 
tended the 96th Charter Anniver- 
sary Ceremony of UCLA on Feb- 
ruary 21 at which President John- 
son and President Mateos received 
honorary degrees. 

Accompanying the Secretary 
were Mrs. Rusk, ThomasC. Mann, 
Assistant Secretary for Intere 
American Affairs; Robert J, Mane 
ning, Assistant Secretary for Pub- 
lic Affairs; Ambassador Fulton 
Freeman, Robert M, Sayre, Die 
rector, Office of Mexican Affairs; 
Carolyn J, Proctor, Personal As- 
sistant to the Secretary, and Wil- 
liam E, Knepper, his Staff As- 
sistant. 

Those accompanying the Secre- 
tary from the Executive Secre- 
tariat were John A, McKesson, 
Deputy Executive Secretary; Haw- 
thorne Q, Mills, Secretariat Staff 
Officer, and Marilyn F, Jackson 
and Katherine L, Herbert, secree 
taries in the Secretariat. 

Under Secretary Ball undertook 
important discussions with the 
Governments of Great Britain, 
Greece, Turkey and Cyprus from 
February 8 thru 16, 

In London he met with British 
Foreign Secretary R.A.B, Butler, 
Sir Harold Caccia, Permanent Un- 
der Secretary; Lord Carrington, 
Under Secretary at the Foreign 
Office; Duncan Sandys, Common- 
wealth Relations Secretary; Cyril 
Pickard, Commonwealth Relations 
Assistant Under Secretary, and 
U.S. Ambassador David K, E, 
Bruce, 


In Athens he first met with U.S, 
Ambassadors Henry R, Labouisse, 
Raymond A, Hare and Fraser Wil- 
kins and later with the then Greek 
Premier John Paraskevopoulos 
and Foreign Minister Christos 
XanthopoulosePalamas, 

In Ankara he met with Turkish 
Premier Ismet Inonu and Foreign 
Minister Feridun C, Erkin. 

In Nicosia he first met with 
Cyprus President Archbishop Ma- 
karios and Foreign Minister Spy- 
ros Kyprianou and later with Cyp- 
rus Vice President Fazil Kutchuk. 

Those accompanying the Under 
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Secretary included John D, Jerne~- 
gan, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs; Joseph J, Sisco, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs; James 
L. Greenfield, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs; Helen 
C. Hanainy, Personal Assistant to 
the Under Secretary, and Jacque- 
lyn M, Taylor, secretary in the 
Office of the Under Secretary. 

William H, Dodderidge, prese 
ently a Legislative Management 
Officer in the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations, is being assigned 
to the National Military Command 
Center at the Department of De- 
fense under a current State-De- 
fense arrangement. 


African Affairs 


Ambassador Andrew V, Corry 
was sworn in as U.S, Ambassador 
to Sierra Leone in a February 7 
ceremony at the Department which 
was attended by more than a 
hundred friends and wellewishers. 
Ambassador Corry departed for 
Freetown via London on February 
14, 

Ambassador William P. Ma- 





Notes ov Bureaw Activilies 


honey was recalled from Accra 
for consultation and arrived in 
Washington on February 7. 

Ambassador G, McMurtrie Gode 
ley departed late last month for 
his new assignment as Chief of 
Mission, Congo (Leopoldville), 

Ambassador William Attwood 
has been in the Bureau for con- 
sultation prior to assuming his 
duties as Chief of Mission, Nai-« 
robi, Kenya. 

J. Wayne Fredericks, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs, who is Chairman of the 
American Delegation to the Sixth 
Plenary Session of the ECA, at- 
tended the Conference held in Addis 
Ababa the latter part of February. 
He was accompanied by David 
Bolen, Staff Assistant in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary, who 
was a State Delegate to the Con- 
ference. Mr. Fredericks will visit 
East African posts after attending 
the UNECA, 

During the past month the Kenya 
Ministers of Finance and Agri- 
culture, James Gicheru and Bruce 
McKenzie, were in Washington in 
connection with International Bank 
and Monetary Fund matters and 
visited in the Department with As- 
sistant Secretary G. Mennen Wil- 
liams and others. 
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SALISBURY--During a recent trip to Sanyati Reserve in Southern Rhodesia, Consul General 
Paul Geren and Mrs. Geren visited with a woman who was cooking on the grounds of the Baptist 
Mission Hospital. A member of the woman’s family was being treated as a hospital patient. 
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Paul Bemani, Minister of Fi- 
nance from Tanganyika, also 
visited Governor Williams during 
his recent visit to Washington, 

Charge Frederick P, Picard has 
returned from Zanzibar and is in 
the Department for consultation. 

Edward Clark, Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Cape Town, was in the 
Department on consultation prior 
to returning to his post. 

Pierre R, Graham left Washing- 
ton last month for Conakry, where 
he will serve as Deputy Chief of 
Mission, 

Thomas R, Byrne, Deputy Chief 
of Mission at Darees-Salaam, was 
in the Bureau onconsultation prior 
to being assigned to London, 

Gregory Gay was in the Depart- 
ment on consultation en route from 
Port Elizabeth to an assignment in 
Brazzaville as Cultural Affairs Of- 
ficer. 

John Blacken has been rease 
signed from Darees-Salaam to the 
Department. 

Matthew Lorimer has been ree 
assigned from Kampala for trainee 
ing andassignment to Germany. 

Other overseas transfers ine 
clude the following: Robert B, 
Allen from Rabat to Cairo as 2nd 
Secretary, Consul; Martin S, Bowe, 
Jr., from Brazzaville to the De- 
partment, Office of International 
Conferences; Richard C. Devine 
from the Department/ FSI to Libre- 
ville as 3rd Secretary, Vice Cone 


sul; Alden H, Irons from Bamako 
to Oslo as 3rd Secretary, Vice 
Consul; Adolph W. Jones from 
Libreville to the Department, Of- 
fice of International Conferences; 
Edward L. Peck from Tangier/FSI 
to Tunis as 2nd Secretary, Vice 
Consul; Edward J. Gaumond from 
Tunis to the U.S. Mission to the 
U.N. as Administrative Officer; 
Oliver M. Marcy from Rabat to 
the Department, Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research, as Intelli- 
gence Research Specialist; Philip 
B. Bergfield from Elisabethville 
to Tananarive as 2nd Secretary, 
Consul; Alfred F. Daiboch from 
Libreville to Leopoldville as Gen- 
eral Services Officer; Robert J. 
Wenk from Conakry to Vienna as 
Assistant General Services Offi- 
cer and Assistant Attache; Francis 
T. McNamara from Elisabethville 
to Dar-es-Salaam as Consul, 2nd 
Secretary; George W. Small from 
Tangier to Tehran as 2nd Secre- 
tary; Nicholas Thorne from Bama- 
ko to Vientiane as 2nd Secretary; 
Herbert H, Hahn II, from Phnom 
Penh to Accra as Medical Of- 
ficer; Martha J, Richardson from 
Lagos to the Department, Bureau 
of African Affairs. 


European Affairs 


The following Chiefs of Mission 
were in the Department onconsul- 
tation during the month of Febru- 


ary: David K. E. Bruce, Great Bri- 
tain; C. Burke Elbrick, Yugoslavia; 
Thomas K., Finletter, USRO/ Paris; 
and John S. Rice, Netherlands. 

The Italian Minister of Industry 
and Commerce, Dr. Giuseppe 
Medici, visited Washington Febru- 
ary 10-12 principally to discuss 
ways of meeting Italy's rising re- 
quirements for electric power over 
the next decade. In addition to his 
discussions on this subject with 
Secretary ofthe Interior Stewart L, 
Udall and Chairman Glenn T. Sea- 
borg of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, he also conferred 
with four other cabinet officers, 
Secretaries Dean Rusk, Douglas 
Dillon, Luther H. Hodges, and 
Orville L. Freeman, on a wide 
range of matters reflecting Dr, 
Medici's broad background as a 
Cabinet Minister in six previous 
Italian Governments. He also met 
in the Department with Under Sec- 
retary W. Averell Harriman; Walt 
W. Rostow, Counselor and Chair- 
man ofthe Policy Planning Council, 
and Acting Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs Philip H, 
Trezise. Dr. Medici was accom- 
panied by Minister Raimondo Man- 
zini of the Italian Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. 

A NATO Affairs Seminar was 
held in Rome on February 17 and 
18. The following officers of 
the Bureau attended: J, Robert 
Schaetzel, Deputy Assistant Secre- 


ROME--Participonts in a NATO Affairs Seminar held here February 
17 and 18 are, from left: First row: Seymour Weiss, David H. Popper, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary J. Robert Schaetzel, Ambassador 
G. Frederick Reinhardt, Brigadier General Samuel Eaton, Colonel 
A. J. Perna, Colonel Haakon Lindjord. Second row: Robert H. 
McBride, Samuel T. Paorelman, Joseph H. Cunningham, Scott George, 
Alan G. James, Philip H. Burris, Daniel L. Horowitz. Third row: 
George S. Newman, John H. Burns, Martin J. Hillenbrand, Rufus Z. 
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Smith, John M. McSweeney, Ralph J. McGuire. Fourth row: Alfred 
Jenkins, Edward Jamison, William V. P. Newlin, Charles E. Hulick, 
Jr. Fifth row: Edward Killhom, Stanley Carpenter, Frank J. Devine, 
Deane R. Hinton. Sixth row: Philip J. Farley, John A. Hooper, 
Michael R. Gannett, Colonel Charles W. Ryder, Jr., David Shobe, 
Frazer Draper, Thomas Gustafson. Not shown are Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Henry Rowen, Colonel Norris Ansell 
and Peter Szanton, who also participated in the regional meeting. 
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tary for European Affairs; David 
H. Popper, Director of the Office 
of Atlantic Political and Military 
Affairs; Deane R. Hinton, Director 
of the Office of Atlantic Political- 
Economic Affairs; and Thomas 
Gustafson. 

Richard W. Tims, presently 
Officer-in-Charge of Polish Af- 
fairs, Office of Eastern European 
Affairs, has been designated Coun- 
selor of Legation, Budapest. 

William M. Johnson, Jr., from 
Kingston, has been designated 
Counselor for Political Affairs, 
Ottawa. 

Karl Sommerlatte, from Prague, 
has been designated Principal Of- 
ficer, Zagreb. 

Stanley D. Schiff, presently 
Officer-in-Charge of Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) Affairs, Office 
of Atlantic Political-Economic Af- 
fairs, has been assigned to Brus- 
sels as Economic Officer. 

John E. Mellor has been assigned 
to Oslo as Economic Officer. 

Marshall Brement has been as- 
signed to Moscow as Consular Of- 
ficer. 

Eric W. Fleisher has been as- 
signed to Helsinki as Political Of- 
ficer. 

Paul Kelly has been assigned to 
Rome as Deputy Administrative 
Officer. 

Paul Smith, Jr. has been assigned 
to Munich as Political Officer. 

Robert J. Wenk has been assigned 
to Vienna as Assistant General 
Services Officer. 

Dexter Anderson has been as- 
signed to Moscow as Political Of- 
ficer. 

Edwin G. Croswell will reportto 
Prague as Political Officer. 

Peter Semler has been trans- 
ferred to Bonn as Staff Aide. 

Alice M. Smith has been assigned 
to Rome as Visa Officer. 

Paul F,. Canney will report to 
Helsinki as Labor Officer. 

Francis A. Arenz has been 
transferred to Palermo as Visa 
Officer. 

Russell O. Prickett has beenas- 
signed to Belgrade as Economic 
Officer. 

Donald C. Tice will report to 
Sofia as Political Officer. 

Francis A. Forgione will report 
to Bonn as Procurement and Supply 
Officer. 


Far Eastern Affairs 


Robert F, Slutz, Jr., has as- 
sumed his duties onthe Laos Desk, 
replacing Miss Francoise Que- 
neau, 

John C, Leary has been assigned 
as Economic Officer at Tokyo re- 
Placing William E, Culbert, 
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SEOUL--Ambassador Samuel D. Berger con- 
gratulates Shin Chung Kium, Political Ad- 
viser, who is retiring from the Foreign Service. 
Mr. Shin, who began his service in 1949, is 
the first Korean to retire from the Embassy. 


Frank R. La Macchia has been 
assigned as Economic Officer at 
Seoul, 

Charles A, Semones has been 
assigned to the Economic Branch 
of the Embassy at Manila, re- 
placing Franklin P, Olson, 

Donald Sedlacek has been as- 
signed as Communications and 
Records Supervisor at Manila, 

Windsor W, Stroup has assumed 
the duties of Labor Officer at Wel- 
lington, 

Richard A, Gard has been as- 
signed as Political Officer at Hong 
Kong, 

Donald C, Ferguson has assumed 
the duties of Political Officer at 
Hong Kong, 

Nicholas Platt has been assigned 
as Political Officer at Hong Kong, 
He succeeds Eugene G, Basche, 

William A, Brown has been 
transferred from Singapore to 
Kuching as Principal Officer, 

Paul D, McCusker has been as- 


BAGHDAD-- Ambassador Robert C. Strong (right) 
presents a cash award for a special act to local 
employee Eramia Y. Warda, who remained on 
duty for 39 hours during the November coup. 


signed to Djakarta as Commercial 
Officer, 

Dorothy J, Washinger has as- 
sumed her duties as Adminis- 
trative Assistant at Surabaya, 

Albert K, Ludy, Jr., has been 
assigned to Singapore as Economic 
Officer, 

Frank W. Hagen, Jr., has been 
transferred from Phnom Penh to 
Singapore as General Services As- 
sistant, 

Robert L, King has returned to 
Bangkok from home leave and has 
assumed his duties as Political 
Officer, He was previously as- 
Signed to the SEATO Secretariat 
in Bangkok, 

Dr. George E, Artress has been 
assigned to Bangkok as Assistant 
Regional Medical Officer, 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


The National War College has 
announced plans for a visit to the 
Near East and South Asian area 
around the end of this month. 
Headed by Rear Admiral William 
A. Sutherland, the group, com- 
posed of 34 civilian and military 
members, expects tovisit Algiers, 
Cairo, Amman, Jerusalem, New 
Delhi, Rawalpindi, Tehran, Ankara 
and Tel Aviv. These visits, an 
integral and essential part of the 
College curriculum, permit first- 
hand observation by the students 
of conditions in various parts of 
the world in preparation for their 
future duties. 

John D. Jernegan, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, recently re- 
turned from ashortvisitto Athens, 
Ankara and Nicosia. 

Carol Laise, Deputy Director of 
the Office of South Asian Affairs, 
recently traveled to the U.N. for 
the purpose of consultation. 

Rodger P. Davies, Director of 
the Office of Near Eastern Affairs, 
addressed the American Jewish 
Committee in New York on Prob- 
lems in the Near East. 

Edward Padelford, participated 
in the pre-planning for FALLEX 
exercise at Ft. Lee, Virginia, fol- 
lowing which he attended the Nu- 
clear Weapons Orientation Ad- 
vanced Course at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

NEA wives were entertained at 
morning coffee at the home of Mary 
Jernegan. Guests included Mrs. 
Rusk, Mrs. Phillips Talbot, female 
officers assigned in NEA, andMrs. 
Randall Williams, who will leave 
shortly for Ankara where her hus- 
band has been assigned as Eco- 
nomic Counselor. 

Eddie Williams, formerly Staff 
Assistant in the Office of Protocol, 
has been transferred tothe Bureau 
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HALIFAX--Consul General Alton L. Gillikin and Mrs. Gillikin appear as an Emir and Cleopatra 
ata Mardi Gras masquerade given by Vice Consul Ruth E. Wagner on Shrove Tuesday. The event, 
the first of its kind held here in many years, was attended by about 50 of Halifax's leading citi- 


zens. 


and will replace Lee Dinsmore, who 
is being assigned to the Iraq-Jor- 
dan desk, 

Mildred Balderson, secretary to 
the Director of the Office of South 
Asian Affairs, is on detail at Gene- 
va in connection withthe Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

Among officers visiting the 
Bureau on consultation were: 

Robert G. Barnes, formerly 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Ankara, 
who has recently been designated 
Ambassador to Jordan; 

Frederick Kelley, formerly 
General Services Officer at Dacca, 
who has been assigned to the Of- 
fice of Community Advisory Serv- 
ices; 

Walter G. Ramsay, formerly as- 
signed at Isfahan, who is being 
transferred to Tehran; 

Francis P. McCormick, for- 
merly Administrative Officer at 
Jidda, who has been assigned to 
the Office of Community Advisory 
Services; 

Walter M. McClelland, who is 
being transferred from Beirut/FSI 
to Baghdad; 

Rupert Prohme, formerly Eco- 
nomic Officer at Alexandria, who 
has been assigned to Baghdad as 
Chief of the Economic Section; 

Glenwood B. Matthews, formerly 
Administrative Officer at Lisbon, 
who has been assigned to New 
Delhi as General Services Officer; 

RaymondS. Yaukey, Commercial 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gillikin will be leaving Halifax in May when Mr. Gillikin retires. 


Officer, who is returning to Dacca; 
Hypolite Breard, who has been 
transferred from Calcutta to 
Colombo; 
Jeanette A. Spear, secretary, 
who has been transferred from 
Nagoya to Colombo. 


Economic Affairs 


Assistant Secretary G. Griffith 
Johnson met with the Council on 
Foreign Relations and with the 
Business International Executive 
Roundtable Group in New York 
City to discuss the coming United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD). On Feb- 
ruary 21, Mr. Johnson addressed 
the Cincinnati Council on World Afe 
fairs on the same subject. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Philip H. Trezise attended meet- 
ings of the Economic Policy Come 
mittee of the OECD in Paris, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Samuel Z. Westerfield was the 
main speaker for the Commerce 
Day Program at North Carolina 
College in Durham, 

James H. Lewis, Deputy Direce 
tor of the Office of International 
Trade, participated in Geneva 
meetings of the GATT Subcom- 
mittee on the Tariff Negotiating 
Plan. 

Julius L. Katz, Deputy Director 
of the Office of International Trade, 


served as a member of the U,S, 
Delegation to the GATT 2lst 
Session of the Contracting Parties 
in Geneva. 

Robert R. Brungart, Jack B, 
Button, and Harold E. Leiding of 
the General Commercial Policy 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, also attended the GATT 
21st Session. 

Douglas W. Coster, formerly of 
the Trade Agreements Division, 
has transferred to the Office of 
International Resources. Mr, 
Coster will be responsible for de. 
veloping U.S, positions on Come 
modity Trade in preparation for 
the UNCTAD Conference. 


The following persons recently 
joined the staff of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade and are serving 
as chairmen of country committees 
in preparation for the Kennedy 
Round of trade negotiations: Albert 
E. Pappano, formerly Economic 
Counselor, American Embassy, 
Seoul; Dallas L. Jones, formerly 
First Secretary at Madrid; Guy A, 
Wiggins, formerly First Secretary 
at Mexico City; Robert B. Hill, 
formerly First Secretary at Porte 
auePrince; Martin Hirabayashi, 
formerly with the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs, and Northrop 
Kirk, formerly First Secretary at 
Baghdad. The following persons 
will serve as technical secretaries 
to the above country committee 
chairmen: Winston Lord, Eugene 
Vikingson, Ann Pinkney, Marshall 
Jeannero, Guy Erb, Edward Sac- 
chet, and Warren Lavorel, 


William J. Stibravy, Chief ofthe 
Commodity Programming Di- 
vision, Sidney Weintraub, Chief of 
the General Commercial Policy 
Division, and S. Paul Miller, also 
of that Division, attendedthe Third 
Meeting of the Preparatory Come 
mittee onthe UNCTAD Conference, 

Stanley Nehmer, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of International 
Resources, headed the U.S, Dele- 
gation to Brussels consultations on 
tropical agricultural products with 
the EEC Commission. Mr. Nehmer 
also chaired the U.S, Delegationto 
a meeting of the GATT Special 
Group on Trade in Tropical Prod- 
ucts in Geneva. 


Mortimer D. Goldstein, Deputy 
Director of the Office of Internae 
tional Finance and Economic 
Analysis, attended the OECD meet- 
ing in Paris on current policies 
and problems relating to interna- 
tional payments equilibrium, 

John A. Fowler, formerly with 
Manufacturers' Hanover Trust 
Company, has entered on duty in 
the Office of International Finance 
and Economic Analysis. Mr. 
Fowler recently completed the A- 
100 course at the Foreign Service 
Institute, 
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Henry T. Snowden, Chief of the 
Aviation Negotiations Division, 
neaded the U.S, Delegation dis- 
cussing aviation matters in Wash- 
ington with representatives of the 
New Zealand Government. 

William E. Knight chaired the 
second meeting of the Joint United 
States/Mexican Study Group on 
Civil Air Transport in Washington. 
James J. Ferretti from the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Mexico City also 
participated in these discussions. 

David Alexander has joined the 
Aviation Liaison Division as a 
transportation economist, He was 
formerly Assistant Director of Re- 
search of the Transportation Cene 
ter at Northwestern University. 

Charles P. Nolan, Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of Telecome- 
munications and Maritime Affairs, 
attended a Special Ad Hoc Meeting 
at OECD Headquarters in Paris 
on the problems of ocean freight 
rates. 

Francis Colt De Wolf, Special 
Assistant in the Office of Tele- 
communications and Maritime Afe 
fairs, has been selected for honore 
ary membership in the Veteran 
Wireless Operators Association. 
The presentation took place at a 
dinner in the Hotel Edison, New 
York on February 22. 

Arthur L. Lebel, Adviser on 
Telecommunications Negotiations, 
was elected chairman of the Aeroe- 
nautical Conference of the Intere 
national ,Telecommunications 
Union. Mr. Lebel chaired the U.S. 
Delegation to the meeting in Gene- 
va. 


Educational and Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Lucius D. 
Battle addressed the opening cere- 
monies of the new Junior Museum 
of the Art Institute in Chicago in 
mid-February. Earlier in the 
month he was host to a State De- 
partment reception for foreign 
Ambassadors and Cultural At- 
taches in connection with plans 
for foreign participation in the 
development of the John F, Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing 
Arts. Later in the month he and 
Mrs. Battle were hosts to a large 
group of foreign students who had 
been brought into Washington from 
nearby colleges and universities 
to participate in the celebration of 
Foreign Students Day. 

Former Bureau head Robert H. 
Thayer will serve as a UNESCO 
consultant in connection with a 
study of cultural cooperation, in 
which capacity he will participate 
in discussions to be held in Paris 
in mid-March. 

Deputy Assistant Arthur Hum- 
mel was the guest speaker at the 
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annual dinner of Phi Kappa Phi, 


a national honor society, at the 
University of Maryland. 
U.S. Office Director John 


Netherton attended the Third Con- 
ference on Welfare and Guidance 
for Foreign Students and Trainees 
in Paris. Guy Coriden ofthe Office 
of European Programs was alsoin 
Europe participating in negotia- 
tions on the third renewal of the 
U.S.-USSR Exchanges Agreement. 

Jacob Canter, Director of the 
Office of Inter-American Pro- 
grams, attended the Council of 
Higher Education in the American 
Republics in Lima, February 23- 
28, and then officially toured a 
number of countries in the Latin 
American area. 

Robert Stephens of the Office 
of African Programs is on a field 
trip begun in late February which 
will include five eastern and south- 
ern African countries. 

William Morris, of the Office 
of Far Eastern Programs, is ona 
five-weeks' field trip through 
countries in the Southwest Pacific. 

Sheldon Krys, of the Community 
Relations Branch of the U.S. Of- 
fice, represented the Bureau at 
the dedication of the new World 
Affairs Council headquarters in 
St. Louis. He also conferred with 
community voluntary workers in 
Little Rock and Knoxville. 

Hans Faber, Program Officer in 
the Office of Far Eastern Pro- 
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grams, briefed the University of 
Kansas Brass Ensemble prior to 
its Far Eastern Cultural Presen- 
tations tour. En route to Kansas, 
Mr. Faber met with foreign stu- 
dents on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 

Gilbert Anderson, Director of 
the University Activities Division, 
attended the conference on inter- 
national educational exchange 
sponsored by State University Col- 
lege in Plattsburg, New York. 

Phyliss Kotite, of the Policy 
Review and Research Staff, made 
a series of addresses in Arizona 
and on the West Coast on the 
United Nations and the 18th Gen- 
eral Assembly. Miss Kotite spoke 
at the request of the American 
Association for the UN. 

USIA officer Lawrence Carlson, 
Regional Officer in the Office of 
European Programs, visited the 
campus of North Texas State Uni- 
versity to brief the University's 
A Cappella Choir in advance of 
its European tour for the Cultural 
Presentations Program. 

John A. Anderegg has joined 
the Division for Visitors from 
Abroad, transferring from Dar- 
es-Salaam where he was Consular 
Officer and Second Secretary. 

Jim B. Marshall has been as- 
signed to the Office of Inter- 
American Programs from Zurich. 

Thomas N. Metcalf, Jr., has 
been assigned to the Office of 
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LAHORE--The 200th locomotive to be delivered to the West Pakistan Railways under the AID 
program is covered with names and messages of some 1,200 workers of ALCO Products, Inc., 
Schenectady, N.Y., and a special message from the Mayor of Schenectady. American Consul 
General David M. Bane (left) and Salim Abdullah, Divisional Engineer, West Pakistan Railways, 
remove the message from the Mayor of Schenectady for presentation to the Mayor of Lahore. In 
the cab the American workers had placed 25 basketballs as a gift to the sports club of the Railways. 
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Near Eastern and South Asian 
Programs from Accra. 

Vincent P. Wilber has been as- 
signed as a Regional Officer in 
the Office of European Programs. 
Mr. Wilber was formerly Political 
Officer in Copenhagen. 


John D. Blacken has joined the 
Office of African Programs after 
serving in Dar-es-Salaam where 
he worked with the Southern Af- 
rican student programs. 


David Scott, recently Consul in 
Jerusalem, has been assigned to 
the Office of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Programs to fill the 
Program Officer position recently 
vacated by the retirement of Mrs. 
Helen Gray. 


1 TU é 


, 


a) 


the war, he had a tour of duty 
with General MacArthur's Head- 
quarters in Japan. 

Mr. Spain's academic training 
includes an M.A, from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago anda Ph.D, from 
Columbia University, with spe- 
cialization in political science, 

He is the author of two books, 
"The Way of the Pathans" and 
'The Pathan Borderland," and has 
contributed numerous articles to 
various professional publications. 


** * 


Meredith B. Givens, Director of 
the Office of Research in Econome 
ics and Science (RES), chaired the 
annual dinner meeting of the Wash- 
ington Statistical Society, achapter 


REYKJAVIK--Chatting with President of Iceland Asgeir Asgeirsson (center) during the opening 
of an American book exhibition here are United States Ambassador James K. Penfield 
(right) and Public Affairs Officer Raymond J. Stover. Shown in the background is a dis- 
play of the International White House Library which was presented to President Asgeirsson. 


Intelligence and Research 


James W, Spain has been ap- 
pointed Director, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Near 
East and South Asia, succeeding 
Robert B. Elwood, now Counselor 
of Embassy for Economic Affairs 
at Rio de Janeiro. Mr. Spain comes 
to the Bureau from the Policy Plan- 
ning Council. Previously he was 
active in the academic world and 
as a free-lance writer and con- 
sultant to the Department. 

From 1953 to 1955 he held a 
Ford Foundation fellowship for 
South Asian studies. This followed 
a two-year assignment in Karachi 
as Vice Consul when he served as 
Cultural Affairs Officer and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Fulbright 
Foundation there. Following mili- 
tary service in the Pacific during 
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of the American Statistical Society. 

Dr. Herbert Block of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Soviet 
Bloc (RSB), William McAfee ofthe 
Office of the Deputy Director for 
Coordination (DDC), William 
Simonson of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for American Repub- 
lics (RAR), and Miss Charlotte 
Morehouse of the Office of Ree 
search and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia (RNA), lecturedfor 
the Senior Foreign Officer Intellie 
gence Course at Fort Holabird, 
Maryland. Dr. Block was appointed 
honorary member of the faculty. 

The Geographer, Dr. G. Etzel 
Pearcy, in the Office of Research 
in Economics and Science, pre-e 
sented a threeehour block of in- 
struction on geopolitics to the 
Women's Army Corps at Fort Mce 
Clellan, Anniston, Alabama. Offie 


cers in the Chemical Warfare 
School at Fort McClellan also at. 
tended, 

John Plank, Director of the Of. 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics (RAR), ree 
cently participated in a seminar on 
''Power, Sources, Uses, and Limits 
in a Democracy,'' sponsored bythe 
American Embassy in Venezuela, 

Allen S. Whiting, Director ofthe 
Office of Research and Analysis 
for Far East (RFE), lectured on 
"China's Challenge and the United 
States Response" at the Internae 
tional Relations Club Conference at 
Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, New 
York, 

Richard Nethercut, of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Far 
East (RFE), lectured at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina in the 
counter-insurgency course at the 
Special Warfare School, 

William H. Lewis has been desig. 
nated Chief of the Western Africa 
Division, Office of Research and 
Analysis for Africa. 

Larry W. Semakis, from Khore 
ramshahr, has been assignedtothe 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Near East and South Asia. 

Garett G. Sweany, last in Mon- 
terrey, has been assigned tothe Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics, 

Robert A. Mautino has been as- 
signed to the Office of Research 
and Analysis for Western Europe, 
He formerly served in Helsinki, 

Richard J. Dols has been ase 
Signed to the Office of Research 
in Economics and Science. Mr, 
Dols was previously assigned to the 
Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Administration and Fors 
eign Service. 


** * 


The following unclassified re- 
ports were completed in the Exe 
ternal Research Staff: 

External Research Lists of 
Completed Studies, Fall 1963-Wine 
ter 1964. Ten individual listings of 
completed research onnine foreign 
areas and international affairs. 

External Research Paperel46, 
The Tribes of Yemen, 

External Research Paper-145, 
Game Theory and Its Application 
to the Social Sciences. 

External Research Report-82, 
Status of Research Projects at 
Chatham House, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, 

External Research Report-83, 
Foreign Affairs Research Studies 
Available from the External Re- 
search Staff, 

Policy Research Study (PRS) - 
The Internal Law of SovereignIm- 
munity, by Joseph Sweeney. 
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International Scientific Affairs 


Dr. J. Wallace Joyce, formerly 
with the National Science Founda- 
tion, is now Officer in Charge of 
General Scientific Affairs. 

Dr. Paul A. Siple, Scientific 
Attache at the American Embassy 
in Canberra, recently served as 
Vice President of the Geographic 
and Oceanographic Section of the 
37th Congress of the Australian- 
New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The Con- 
gress was held in Canberra andin- 
cluded representatives from 150 
scientific organizations in both 
countries. 

Charles W. Thomas, Officer in 
Charge of Atomic Energy Affairs, 
is presently in Vienna serving as 
adviser on the U.S. Delegation to 
the February Meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Mr. 
Thomas will also be visiting Lon- 
don and Brussels onatomic energy 
matters. 

Dr. Andre C. Simonpietri at- 
tended the recent dedication of 
the Darwin International Scientific 
Laboratories on the Galapagos 
Islands. 

Dr. R. Rollefson attended the 
meeting of the Latin America 
Science Board which was held in 
Lima, Peru, February 7-9. The 
Latin America Science Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences 
is under contract with AIDto make 
recommendations on the strength- 
ening of economic development in 
Latin America through science and 
technology. 

The first issue of International 
Science Notes was published and 
distributed by the Office of Inter- 
national Scientific Affairs in Feb- 
truary. The Notes consist of sig- 
nificant developments in inter- 
national science reported by Scien- 
tific Attaches and Science Report- 
ing Officers at Embassies abroad. 
Prior to this time the Notes had 
been published by the National 
Science Foundation. 

Thomas F, Malone, President of 
the American Geophysical Union, 
has informed the Department that 
the Council of the American Geo- 
physical Union has voted a special 
award to Dr. J, Wallace Joyce of 
this office for his contributions to 
international science and his work 
as Secretary for International Par- 
ticipation of the Union, The award 
to Dr. Joyce will be presented at 
the National Academy of Sciences 
on April 21, 






































International Organization Affairs 





The UN Trusteeship Council's 
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Visiting Mission to the Trust Ter- 
Titory of the Pacific Islands (under 


U.S, administration) visited Wash- 
ington prior to their trip to the 
Pacific. While in Washington, the 
Visiting Mission, composed of rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain, Li- 
beria, the Republic of China, and 
New Zealand, was received by the 
Secretaries of State and Interior, 
and Assistant Secretary Harlan 
Cleveland. Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs W, Averell Harri- 
man was host at a luncheon in 
their honor. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Joseph J.Sisco accompanied Under 
Secretary George W. Ball on his 
recent trip to London, Athens, Ane 
kara, and Nicosia, where they par= 
ticipated indiplomatic negotiations 
about the critical situation on Cy- 
prus with the four governments 
most concerned, 

Richard N, Gardner, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs, served as 
Vice Chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Rome meeting of the 
European Conference on Satellite 
Communications, which explored 
ways and means of financing and 
managing a global system of come 
munications by means of satellites, 
Mr.Gardner then servedas a meme 
ber of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Western Committee of Jurists in 
Geneva, discussing peacekeeping 
problems associated with the U.S. 
disarmament treaty outline, 


G. Griffith Johnson, Assistant 


Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, headed the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the Preparatory Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development at 
United Nations Headquarters, The 
Senior Adviser was Seymour M, 
Finger, 


USUN, Other Advisers 
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were William J. Stibravy and Sid- 
ney Weintraub of the Office of Ine 
ternational Economic and Social 
Affairs (OES). S. Paul Miller, 
General Commercial Policy Di- 
vision, was Technical Secretary. 

The U.S. Delegation to the 20th 
Session of the Human Rights Come 
mission, which convened at United 
Nations Headquarters on February 
17, included: Representative Mari- 
etta P, Tree; Advisers: Richard B, 
Bilder of the Legal Adviser's staff, 
A, Edward Elmendorf and John 
Means (USUN), and Mrs. Rachel 
Nason, (OES), 

The Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Coordination of Technical Assiste 
ance Activities (Committee of Ten) 
met at UN Headquarters on Febru- 
ary 17. The U.S. was represented 
by Walter M, Kotschnig, Repre- 
sentative; Kathleen M, Bell (OES), 
Alternate Representative, and 
Frank W. Brecher, Adviser, 

Herman Kleine, former Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Adviser 
at the USUN, has been assigned to 
AID in Washington. 

John Dorrance, Foreign Service 
officer in the Office of United Na- 
tions Political Affairs, served as 
escort officer for Prince Tupoupo'’a 
Tungi, the Prime Minister of the 
Kingdom of Tonga, who was in the 
U.S. on a 35-day VIP foreign leade- 
er grant. The Prince's tour 
included Boston, New York (where 
he visited the United Nations), 
Puerto Rico, and California. 

C. William Maynes, a junior 
Foreign Service officer, has been 
rotated from the Office of Inter- 
national Economic and Social Af- 
fairs to the Office of United Na- 
tions Political Affairs, where he 


























TAIPEI--Austin P. Maley (right), Counselor for Administration, presents a gift from members 
of the Embassy staff to Ong Bok-seng on the occasion of his retirement after 32 years. 
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will work on the General Assembly 
and UN Organization Affairs, 

Michael Connors, who has just 
completed the basic ForeignServ- 
ice Officers Course at the Foreign 
Service Institute, has reported for 
duty in the Office of International 
Administration, 

The Bureau has had several 
changes among its secretaries in 
the past month, Newcomers are: 

Miss Elizabeth Bollmann, from 
the Bureau of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to the Direce 
tor's Office of United Nations Poe 
litical Affairs; 

Mrs. Barbara Clement, from the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search tothe Office of International 
Economic and Social Affairs; 

Miss Joan Utterback, from the 
Bureau of Public Affairs to the 
Office of Economic and Social 
Affairs; 

Mrs. Martha Sussmann, fromthe 
Personnel Operations Division to 
the Council of the Organization of 
American States, as secretary to 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker; 

Miss Betty Reaves, from the 
Bureau of Administration as sece 
retarial assistant; 

Miss Judi Allen, to the Office of 
United Nations Political Affairs, 

Miss Marie C, Pucci, who was 
married on January 18, has ree 
signed from the Foreign Service 
Staff, 

Miss Carol Kachmarik, former 
secretary to the Director, Office 
of United Nations Political Affairs, 
has departed for Manila, her first 
Foreign Service assignment. 

Miss Betty Hartman, previously 
a secretary in the Office of United 
Nations Political Affairs, has dee 
parted for her new assignment at 
the UN Mission in Geneva, 


Office of the Legal Adviser 


Abram Chayes, the Legal Ad- 
viser, combined two trips in one: 
one in connection with the Satel- 
lite Conference in Rome and the 
other inconnection with MLF Legal 
Drafting Group in Paris and Mu- 
nich. 

The Second Volume of the Digest 
of International Law, compiled by 
Marjorie M. Whiteman, Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Inter-American 
Affairs, has been released. 

Fred Teal, Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Cultural Relations and 
Public Affairs, participated in the 
negotiation of the Cultural Ex- 
change Agreement with Russia 


which was signed on February 22 
in Moscow by the United States 
Ambassador Foy D. Kohler and 
for the Russians byS. K. Romanov- 
sky, Chairman of the Soviet State 
Committee for Cultural Relations. 
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Carl F. Salans, Office of the 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Far 
Eastern Affairs, is going to Tokyo, 
Saigon, Phnom Penh, and to other 
places in the Far East. Hewillre- 
turn to Washington upon comple- 
tion of his mission. 


"Treaties in Force: A List of 
Treaties and Other International 
Agreements of the United States 
in Force on January 1, 1964,'' 
which was compiled in the office 
of Treaty Affairs under the di- 
rect supervision of Mrs. Madeline 
Harrington, was released on Jan- 
uary 29. This publication, whichis 
revised annually, is a listing of 
treaties and other international 
agreements to which the United 
States has become a party and 


which are carried on the records 





ALGIERS--U.S. Ambassador William J. Porter 
(right) and A. Quabdesselam of the Univer- 
sity of Algiers are shown during a recent 
ceremony when four tons of scientific labora- 
tory material, donated by Yale University, 
was presented to the University of Algiers. 


of this office ag being in force. 

Leonard C. Meeker, Deputy Le- 
gal Adviser, is heading the dele- 
gation to the third session of the 
outer space legal subcommittee. 
Mr. Herbert K. Reis of the Office 
of United Nations Affairs is also 
attending. The meeting is from 
March 9 to 26 in Geneva. 

Richard B, Bilder, of the Office 
of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
United Nations Affairs, is adviser 
to the United States delegation 
on the Human Rights Convention 
beginning in New York on March 17, 

The Minister for Finance and 
Economic Planning of Kenya signed 
the articles of agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund and 
of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development in 
the Treaty Signing room onFebru- 


ary 3. He also deposited the Ken.- 
yan instruments of acceptance of 
those two agreements. Present at 
the ceremony were Charles |, 
Bevans, Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Treaty Affairs, Virginia Duke, 
Treaty Depositary Officer, other 
officers of the Department of State, 
the Treasury Department and the 
International Monetary Fund and 
International Bank. 

Virginia Duke, as Treaty De- 
positary Officer, recently accepted 
from the Mexican Ambassador 
Mexico's adherence to the Con- 
vention between the United States 
of America and the Republic of 
Costa Rica for the establishment 
of an Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Robert J, 
Manning accompanied and assisted 
the Secretary in connection with 
President Johnson's meetings with 
Mexican President Lopez Mateos 
in Palm Springs. 

James L, Greenfield, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, accompaniedthe 
Under Secretary to the Near East 
for consultations with Government 
and Embassy officials, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Ray- 
mond E, Lisle and H. Schuyler 
Foster, Director of the Public 
Opinion Studies Staff, briefed 
twelve Colgate University Politi- 
cal Science majors on the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, 

On February 18, Mr. Manning 
was interviewed on New York's 
Barry Gray Radio Show (WMCA), 

The Bureau of Public Affairs 
has the following conferences 
scheduled for the coming months; 
Regional Foreign Policy Confer- 
ence=Milwaukee, Wisconsin= 
March 21; National Media Confer- 
ence=Washington, D,C,—April 20+ 
21; Nonegovernmental Organizae 
tion Conference—Washington, 
D.C.,—May 19-20. 

Miss Mary F, Manchester, who 
recently served as Second Secre- 
tary at the U.S, Embassy in New 
Delhi, was named Staff Coordinator 
and Information Officer on Com- 
munity Meetings on Foreign Poli- 
cy in the Office of Public Services, 
Miss Manchester.joined the For- 
eign Service in 1949 and has held 
assignments in the Department 
and in Seoul, Tokyo, Fukuoka, 
Kobe, Frankfurt, Addis Ababa, and 
Djakarta, 


Security and Consular Affairs 


Miss Frances G. Knight, Direce 
tor of the Passport Office, was 
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honored by the American Society 
of Travel Agents recently when she 
received the Southwest Chapter's 
top award for 1963. The Southwest 
Chapter of the Society chose Miss 
Knight as the person who gave the 
most help to travel in 1963. A 
plaque with an engraved tribute 
was presented to her at a cere- 
mony in Dallas, Texas. This was 
the first of what will be the Chap- 
ter's annual award for the greatest 
contribution to travel. 

A similar honor was given Miss 
Knight by the Central Atlantic 
Chapter of the American Society 
of Travel Agents at a banquet held 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., on February 8. On this oc- 
casion, Miss Knight was presented 
with a citation commending her for 
progressive and efficient adminis- 
tration of the Passport Office. Miss 
Knight was praised for streamline 
ing the issuance of passports, and 
for improving the service to the 
public by the Passport Office both 
in Washington and throughout its 
field offices. The citation, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Ruth Smith Green, 
President of the Central Atlantic 
Chapter of the American Society 
of Travel Agents, names Miss 
Knight as the individual most help- 
ful to the international travel in« 
dustry in 1963, 


x * OX 


Bert H. Floren has retiredfrom 
the New York Passport Agency 
after almost 32 years of service 
with the U.S. Government. 

Roland F. Moores has been as- 
signed to a course on Communist 
strategy and language training at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

Thomas A, DeHart has been 
assigned tothe Mid-Career Course 
at the FSI, 

New appointments in the Pass- 
port Office include: Enid H, Little 
from Paris; Anna M. Squashic, 
Betty L. O'Byrne, Eleanor F. 
Glynn, Marcia B. Crawford and 
Phyllis J. McQueen. 

Assignments to the Passport 
Agencies include: Nancy E, O'Hare, 
New Orleans; Joan L. Bouffard, 
Boston; Jane Parker from Mexi- 
co City to Los Angeles, and Pa- 
tricia A. Dwyer to San Francisco. 

Lena R. K. Conley has entered 
on duty in the Office of Refugee 
and Migration Affairs. 

William R. Jochimsen recently 
joined the staff of the Office of 
Special Consular Services (SCS) 
as Assistant Chief, Protection and 
Representation Division. At his 
last post, Calcutta, Mr. Jochimsen 
was Chief of the Consular Section. 

Celine T. Cicotti and Hazel J. 
Gerber recently joined the staff 
of SCS for their initial Depart- 
mental assignment prior to their 
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SOUTHAMPTON--Foreign Service members and their families will sail no more with Commodore 
John W. Anderson, Master of the ‘‘United States." On sailing from Southampton for the last time 
after half a century at sea, the Commodore exchanges handclasps with Roy L. Wade (right), U.S. 
Consul General, and J. Marshall Gaffney, European Vice President of United States Lines. 


first assignment in the Foreign 
Service Staff Corps. 

Henry Allen has been trans- 
ferred from the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research to the Office 
of Refugee and Migration Affairs 
where he will serve as the Desk 
Officer for the Far East Refugee 
Program. 

James L. Carlin, Chief of the 
Refugee and Migration Section, U.S. 
Mission, Geneva, was in the De- 
partment recently for consultation 
in connection with the 1964 Es- 
capee Program contracts with vol- 
untary agencies. 

Hugh N. Whitaker has beentrans- 
ferred from the Visa Office to the 
Office of Personnel as Senior 
Career Management Officer (Con- 
sular). William Kane has replaced 
him as Chief of the Domestic 
Services Division. 

James A. Budeit has beentrans- 
ferred from the Visa Office to the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 

Francis S. Hall has been trans- 
ferred from the Visa Office to the 
Office of Personnel. 

George Belcher has reportedfor 
duty in the Visa Office. His last 
post was Santo Domingo. 

Raymond Ylitalo, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Visa Office, has returned 
from a special mission to several 
European posts. 


The Task Force on Uniform 
Regulations reported last month 
that 15 uniform regulations have 
already been completed along with 
22 uniform Foreign Affairs Manual 
Circulars. 


1001 Club 


AMERICAN EMBASSY ANKARA 


Nurettin Albut, Orhan Anit, 
Norman Armour, Jr., Robert G, 
Barnes, Katherine E, Barry, Helen 
E, Beko, Charles P, Clock, W, 
Harris Collins, William N. Dale, 
William H. Doyle, Joseph Fernan- 
dez, George Foundopoulos, Zeki 
Guven, L, Wade Lathram, Maurice 
E, Lee, Arthur C, Lillig, John W, 
McDonald, Jr., Angelo Maina, Wil- 
liam J. Mason, Robert A, Melander, 
Julia Mueller, Malia G, Natirbov, 
Nihat Oguzer, Cahit Onan, Attilia 
I, Sestini, Cemal Senel, Enver 
Shakul, Max L, Shimp, Hazel W, 
Sicklick, Elaine D, Smith, Giovanni 
Sommavilla, Leslie A. Squires, 
Helen C. Stewart, Charles R. 
Tanguy, David Wilken. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY CONAKRY 


Arthur A. Bardos, Clyde B. 
Goode, Chester H. Gregg. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY NAIROBI 


Peter Bock, Seymour Chalfin, 
Ernest Gitu, E. Gregory Kryza, 
Cornelius F. Miller, Livingstone 
Muika, Elton M. Smith. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE SOUTHAMPTON 


G,. Robert Gorrell, Goeffrey 
Hughes, George D, Jeffery. 
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PERSONNEL 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS * RESIGNATIONS x RETIREMENTS 


Foreign Sowice 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Ande regg, JohnA., Tananarive to Dept. 
Angevine, Charles E,, Montreal to Dept. 


Banti, James H., Cairo to Dept. 

Baker, John A., Rome to Dept. 

Blancke, W. Wendell, Brazzaville to 
Dept. 

Boster, Davis Eugene, Mexico City to 
Dept. 

Bosworth, Stephen W,, Colonto Panama 

Bowie, John M,, Dept. to Alexandria 

Braddock, Daniel M,, Sao Pauloto Dept. 

Brandon, Howard R,, USEC, Brussels 
to Dept. 

Bullen, Pierce K,, Dhahran to Cairo 

Burgess, Edward W., Dept. to Prague 


Caiaweul, Max R,, Panama to Abidjan 
Carr, William L., Abidjan to Tananarive 
Caswell, Allen E,, Tunis to Dept. 
Culley, Perry H., Dept. to Paris 


Drew, William J,, Dept. to Bombay 


E akens, Robert H.S,, Rio de Janeiro 
to Dept. 
Elbrick, C. Burke, Lisbon to Belgrade 


Fetter, Louis C., Paris to Dept. 
Flanegin, Robert L,, Djakarta to Dept. 
Flatin, Bruce A,, Sydney to Berlin 
Friedman, Jack, Hong Kong to Seoul 


Grahame, Jay R., Dept. to Calcutta 


Blancock, Robert A,, Buenos Aires to 
Dept. 

Hataway, James D,, Jr., Bern to Dept. 

Heller, Philip A,, Conakry to Pretoria 

Heyneker, Gerrit J,W., Dept. to Leo- 
poldville 

Hoyt, David D., Casablanca to Lome 

Hoyt, Henry A., Buenos Aires to Dept. 


Donen, George W., Zagreb to Dept. 
Johnston, James D,, Managua to Dept. 


Kinnare, Alice E,, Hong Kong to Rabat 


Lamacchia, Frank R,, Dept. to Seoul 
Lamazza, John J,, Tripoli to Dept. 
Lloyd, Wingate, Douala to Rabat 
Logan, Alan, Dept. to Moscow 

Low, Stephen, Dakar to Dept. 
Lubkeman, Walter H,, Dept. to Milan 


Marshall, Jim B,, Zurich to Dept. 
Matthews, Glenwood, Lisbon to New 
Delhi 


Prochnik, Martin, Dept. to Santiago, 
Chile 
Pryce, William T,, MexicoCityto Dept. 


Revers, Peter, Puerto la Cruz to 
Dept. 
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S akaue, Muneo, Frankfurt to Dept. 
Slutz, Robert F,, Jr., Bangkok to Dept. 
Spotts, Frederick N,, Paris to Rangoon 
Stephansky, Ben S,, La Paz to Dept. 
Sweeney, Joseph, Dublin to Dept. 


Taylor, T, Elkin, Dept. to Buenos Aires 


Waters, Wayland B,, Frankfurt to Dept. 

White, Lewis M,, Santo Domingo to 
Managua 

Wilber, Vincent P,, Copenhagen to Dept. 

Wilken, David, Ankara to Dept. 

Williams, Randall S., Dept. to Ankara 


FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Artress, George E,, New Appt. to 
Bangkok 


Baker, Vincent, New Appt. to Dept. 
Belt, Charles V,, Bogota to Caracas 
Bonner, Douglas G,J., Vienna to Dept. 


F ambrini, Robert L 
Dept. 


+» 5ao Paulo to 


Giraner, Ted D., New Appt. to Dept. 
Mierween, Paul V,, Paris to Dept. 
Rute Francis J,, Dakar to Dept. 


L cuchheim, Kathleen, New Appt. to 
Dept. 


Mahon, Robert G,, Amman to Dept, 


Fcdevsnm Wallace H., Helsinki 
to Dept. 


Stein, Arthur, New Appt. to Djakarta 
Thomas, Calvin L,, Jr., New Appt, to 
Dept. 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


Adomaitis, Mary Ann, New Appt. to 
Santo Domingo 

Allen, Mary J., SaigontoKuala Lumpur 

Araginez, Esther, Saigon to Paris 


Bay, Anna R., New Appt. to Taipei 
Belair, May Alice, Dept. to Munich 


Bianchi, Lucy A,, New Delhi to Rome 
Bouffard, Joan L,, New Appt. to Dept, 
Bowman, David D,, ManilatoNew Delhi 


Campbell, Boyce G., Addis Ababa to 
Madrid 

Cardoso, Mary R,, Enugu to Dept, 

Cavanaugh, Betty P., Istanbul to Kuala 
Lumpur 

Cicotti, Celine T,, New Appt. to Dept, 

Clower, Loyce D,, London to Moscow 

Coletti, Theresa Ann, New Appt. to 
Stockholm 

Conner, L, Grace, Santo Domingo to 
Oslo 

Couch, Thomas M,, New Appt. to Bonn 

Cramer, Benjamin, Seoul to Dept. 

Curtis, Olga M,, San Salvador to Dept, 

Cushner, Virginia M,, Karachi to Dept, 


Dacey, Joan D,, Oslo to Dublin 

Deal, Glenna L,, Prague to Rabat 

Derczo, Madeline C,, Abidjan to Zanzi- 
bar 

Devier, Carl W., 
Leopoldville 

Dumas, Henry E,, New Appt. to Teguci« 
galpa 

Duxbury, Norman R,, Mogadiscio to 
Vienna 

Dwelley, Robert L,, London to Lima 


Port-au-Prince to 


Euer, Almyra J., Djakarta to Elisa- 
bethville 


F iebig, Marjory J,, Leopoldville to 
Dept. 

Fowler, Clarence M., Dept. to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Frey, Mary M., New Appt. to Dept. 


Gerber, Hazel J,, New Appt. to Dept, 

Gill, Frances E., Rabat to Dept. 

Griffin, Donald R., Mexico City to 
Bangkok 


Hancock, Bette J,, Vienna to Dept. 
Harr, Allen C,, Prague to Bogota 


J eter, Virginia K,, Djakarta to Tokyo 


K akalec, Margaret M., Rome to Dar- 
es-Salaam 

Kelso, Lowell C,, Paris to Saigon 

Keys, Jean E,, Bern to Bangkok 

Kohutka, Ona A,, New Appt. to Dept. 

Kozuch, Frank J,, Seoul to Bangkok 

Krussell, V. Jean, Seoul to Lome 


Latande, Emily A,, Mexico City to 
Dept. 

Laskaris, Anne P,, Amman to Jidda 

Leib, Walter J,, Dept. to Manila 

Little, Enid H,, Paris to Dept. 


aloney, Regina A,, Madrid to George= 
town 
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Mandin, Rita M,, New Appt. toAthens 

Marston, Robert H,, Dhahran to Dublin 

Mason, Esther M., Port-au-Prince to 
Tripoli 

McCloud, Fielden W., Panama to Lima 

McWhorter, Eugene A., Panama to 
Quito 


Nadel, Wilbur N., Jerusalem to Wind- 
sor 


Onare, Nancy E,, New Appt. to Dept. 


Patiadino, Lucy V,, Vienna to Bombay 
Parker, M, Jane, Mexico City to Dept. 
Pelland, Alfred J,, Brasiliato Canberra 


Reales, Catherine L,, Dusseldorf to 
Algiers 


Samoska, Pauline S,, Dacca to Quito 
Saunders, Patricia, Mexico City to 
Dept. 
Schultz, Patricia 
Buenos Aires 
Setze, Frances M,, Athens to Rangoon 
Smith, Philip M., Nicosia to Freetown 
Stelock, Mary, Managuato USEC, Brus- 
sels 

Stephenson, George, Caracas to Porte 
au-Prince 

Sullivan, Francis X,, Dept. to Seville 


L., New Appt. to 


Templeton, John C,, Stockholm to Mur- 
ree 

Tewell, Harry D., Jr., Dept. to Rio de 
Janeiro 


Voutselas, Angeliqu, Helsinki to Milan 
Waiters, Thelma C,,Nairobito Ankara 


Welch, Julia A,, Dept. to Seoul 
Wicke, Catherine G., Berlin to Lima 


RESIGNATIONS 


FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Leland C. Altaffer, Woodrow W, 
Branner, Louis L, Kirley. 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


Robert D, Adams, George C, Al- 
lulis, Bradley H. Beckham, Lorice M. 
Bider, Kathryn A. Clark, Constance J. 
Cook, Nodine M, Cook, Mary Angela 
Fisher, Mary E, Flood, Marsha A, 
Garee, Mildred O, Giblin, Beatrice 
Gillmore, Beverly Ann Hainge, Howard 
A, Hertzog, Marilyn E, Holden, Paul 
M, Lucas, Jimmy D, McDowell, Nancy 
J. Miller, Carmen Molina, Lawrencel, 
Munro, Sylvia Polonetsky, June M, 
Potts, Betty R, Powers, Joan M, Red- 
mond, Joe D, Reese, Barbara Reynolds, 
James R, Ruckman, Darlean L, Wagner, 
Lillian L, Willis, Clara E, Wyngarden, 


RETIREMENTS 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


John B, Penfold, Leland A, Pyle, M. 


Adelaide Roberts, Corabelle Tolin. 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 
Orris C, Page. 


Ciudl Sowice 


(GS-11 and above) 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 to GS-15 
Jelinek, David C,, A/PER 
Jones, Edwin F,, INR 
Malcomson, George D,, A/OF 
Milne, Matilda L., E 

GS-13 to GS-14 


Thomson, John S,, INR 


Jacaruso, Jerold W,, A/OC 


OS-12 to GS-13 


Kastens, Royal F,, O/SY 
Marks, Lee R,, L 
Welk, Gustave A,, INR 


GS-11 to GS-12 


Eikel, Harriette M., A/OC 
Vannoy, Richard N., A/OPR 
Turney, Carl A., A/OC 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Bernhard, Berl, to S, Attorney Adviser 

Breit, John Martin, to L, Consultant 

Coulter, Harris L.,toOPR, Interpreter 

Dwinell, Lane, to A, Consultant 

Harris, C,. Cleland, to FSI, Scientific 
Linguist 

Marr, Phebe A., to FSI, Training In- 
structor 

Mathers, Danna G., to OPR, Digital 
Computer Programmer 

McHugh, Charles X., to OC, Com- 
munications Specialist 

Sebald, William J., to A, Consultant 


TRANSFERS 


Carnett, George S,, INR to HEW 
Cornelius, Fairy L., A/OPR to A/PER 
Moran, Charles V,, SCA to O 


RESIGNATIONS 


Parke, Lee W., A/OC 
Schneider, Ronald M,, INR 


RETIREMENTS 


DeWolf, Francis C., E 
Floren, Bert H,, PPT 
Kelly, Helen G,, E 


arth 


QUITO--Language students at this post take their study of Spanish 
seriously. Pictured are four of those who recently were presented certifi- 
cates upon completion of the course. Left to right are: Lionel 
B. Miller, Post Language Officer; Joseph Chesen, Vice Consul; 
Mrs. Lionel B. Miller, Dr. Salomon Trevino, Regional Language 
Supervisor; Samuel 0. Lane, Deputy Chief of Mission; Mrs. Earl 
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H. Lubensky, wife of the Political Officer, and James Opsata, 
Public Affairs Officer. Others who received certificates, but were 
not present for the ceremony, were John Steinmetz, 3rd Secre- 
tary; Eric Daenecker, USAID; Mrs. Arthur B. Nixon Ill, wife of 


the Labor Technical Officer. and Mrs. Alvin T. Slemons, 
whose husband has recently been assigned to Singapore as Consul. 
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F. S$. Linguists 


The following Foreign Service 
officers, who have beentested most 
recently for language proficiency 
by the Department's Testing Unit, 
have achieved the fluent or bilin- 
gual level in one or more foreign 
languages. 

According to the definitions of 
language proficiency, the rating of 
"4" indicates the specialist level; 
and ''5"' rating indicates educated 
bilingual competency. The "S" 
stands for the spoken language pro- 
ficiency; the ''R'' for reading pro- 
ficiency. 

FRENCH-—-W. Wendell Blancke, 
FSO-1 (Ambassador), S-4, R-4#; 
Fred Exton, Jr., FSO-5, S-5, R-5; 
Fritz Frauchiger, ES-14, S-4, R-5; 
Leslie D. Polk, FSO-4, S-4+, R-4#; 
Mark S. Pratt, FSO-5, S-44, R-4#. 

NORWEGIAN=Eric Youngquist, 
FSO-4, S-4, R-4+/. 

SPANISH=—St. John 
FSO-4, S-4, R-4. 

SWEDISH--Eric Youngquist, 
FSO-4, S-4, R-4#. 


Bargas, 


Bank Offers Service 
To Overseas Personnel 


A new banking service for For- 
eign Service and other overseas 
personnel is now offered by the Se- 
curity National Bank of Virginia, 
Falls Church, Va. 

A brochure outlining the "per- 
sonalized service the Security Na- 
tional Bank is prepared to render 
its customers when they are work- 
ing overseas'' has been sent to 
every post abroad and to newly 
appointed officers in Washington 
and to those reaching the end of 
their tour of duty. 


ORDER FORM 


F. S. Staff Promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff Corps employees have been 
promoted: 


Class 6 to Class 5 
Patricia Ann Rowley. 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Conrad L. Bellamy, Paul G,. 
Burkhardt, Richard Chociey, 
Shirley Cowgar, Rosemary Di- 
cenzo, Thomas H, Dutcher, Ar- 
mando A, Gonzalez, Julio B. Gon- 
zalez, Mildred Gregory, LouiseC. 
Hangan, Margaret Hansen, Dorothy 
A. Harol, Verna L. Heaton, Lor- 
raine Hyjek, Shari E. Jones, Ron- 
ald Kuntzman, Dorothy A, Lehane, 
B. Jerry Lujan, Dolores J. Mann, 
Helen M, Mann, Florence Marletta, 
Gerald S. Mathews, Lillian Me- 
gerian, Vincent R. Moore, Peter 
K. Murphy, Joanne M. Purcell, 
Eleanor G. Quinton, Mickey N. 
Rainey, Donald A. Roesler, Geral- 
dine Silvia, Charles H. Sisk, Barb- 
ara Strange, Robert W. Stuckey, 
Everard S, Taylor, Norma L, 
Truax, Thomas R, Turley, Bobby 
L. Watson, Ethel N. Worsham. 

Maryetta Ackenbom, Louise M. 
Allan, Betty J. Ambrogi, Nancy D. 
Barber, Delphine Blachowicz, Jean 
E. Cheek, Joan D. Dacey, Marjorie 
M. DeSombre, Nancy J. Hall, B. 
Irene Ingall, Mary Ann Karwatt, 
Roy Raymond Lawyer, Jr., James 
Marino, Jr., Diana E. Morris, 
Marie R. Pucci, Ronald L. Robine 
son, Alfred G. Wiplinger. 


Class 10 to Class 9 
Mary L,. Alexander, Merrill F. 


To: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


address.) 


Anderson, Barbara J. Bahlmann, 
Joan E. Beatty, August J. Bleske, 
Carolyn Bonifield, Rita M. Boud- 
reau, Virginia J. Bowman, Jean 
A. Boyce, Sidney L. Boyles, Lois 
A. Butkus, Susan S. Carter, Eva 
K, Cotton, John Dieffenderfer, Wil- 
liam R. Eke, Lucia W. Elder, 
Charles D. Ellison, Lucille O, 
French, Marjorie E. Goelz, Kath- 
erine L, Green, Mary E. Groener, 
Marlene D. Hagele, June E. Han- 
sen, Noel A. Harrington, Dale K, 
Hennessey, Naomi J. Jenkins, 
Frankie D. Joyce, Mary E. Ken- 
nedy, Damon V, Labrie, Marlene 
Eva Long, Jane MacAskill, Suz- 
anne E, Markley, Loyce M. Men- 
ard, Barbara Jan Miller, Nancy 
G. Miller, Judith A. Moore, Irene 
Nava, Carol A, Orrill, Dorothy 
D. Paine, Nancy L. Pelletreau, 
Rose L, Revels, Mary E. Rogers, 
Rosalie M. Rossi, Joanne Schur- 
hammer, Eileen Senderak, Betty 
Ann Sheridan, Ernestine H,. Sher- 
man, Marie L. Siegel, Ruth M, 
Smalancke, George R. Smith, Jr., 
Susan A. Smolik, Evelyn M, 
Smovir, Lorelei P. Spick, Marta 
V. Stanford, Warren E. Stuart, 
Maria Cata Trevino, Barbara A, 
West, Gail R. White, George D, 
Windle. 


Lynda A. Amos, Nodine M. Cook, 
Betty J. Cummings, Judith A. 
Dougherty, Carole A. Exter, Ruth 
I. Fisher, Jane Gorin, Beverly A. 
Grix, George J. Hilley, Frances 
N. Hudson, Loretta Pettit, Sylvia © 
Polonetsky, Barbara J. Reid, Mary © 
E. Thompson, James Tuten, Nella © 
B. Wade. 


(check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWS LETTER. ($4.50 a year; $1.00. additional if mailed to a foreign 
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A Queen Is Crowned at RA’s Princess Ball 


WEET THE QUEEN--Miss Charlye Murphy, Sec- 
retary in the Executive Secretariat, AID, 
was named ‘‘Miss Recreation 1964’’ and Queen 
of the Recreation Association’s annual Ball. 


CONGRATULATIONS! --Miss Marlene Madey of USIA’s International Motion Picture Service, last 
year’s Queen, presents roses to Queen Charlye Murphy as Master of Ceremonies Bob Kelley of 
NBC TV, left, and William J. Crockett, Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, look on. 
The ball honored 31 Princesses selected by employees of State, USIA, AID, ACDA and Peace Corps. 


e Be ata on 
ROYAL COURT--Pictured above, left toright, are the Queen’s Court: Charlene McKinnon, USIA/IOA; 
Joanne Balzano, State, E; Patricia Moslak, State/SCA; and Josephine Lo Medico, USIA/IAE. The 
Queen and the Court were selected by the Wheel of Fortune in the Grand Ballroom of the Presi- 
dential Arms on February 7. The Valentine dance featured music by the Fred Perry Orchestra. 
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